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Seattle Slew is front and center at Churchill Downs 










Try one 
More. 

If you've already tried More, you 
know it's like any really good cigarette. 

Only more. 

More is longer. And it burns slower. 

So, you get more time to enjoy those 
extra puffs of smooth, mild taste. 

If you haven't tried More, what are 
you waiting for? It's got everything 
you've always wanted in a cigarette. 

Only more. 
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FILTER 21 mq "iar". 1.5 mg. nicotine. MENTHOL- 21 mg."tar". 
1.6 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. 76. 

Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 









They all have 

tough-to-cut Surlyn covers. 
But only one 
has aTitleist inside. 

Our DT Titleist" is tough to cut. And so ai'e a lot of other golf balls. Because 
we all make our covers from a blend of rugged DuPont Surlyn". 

But the secret of a golf ball's performance is inside. And inside the DT 
Titleist, you get Titleist’s famous wound construction. It’s a resilient center 
made of stretched rubber thread. So when you hit a DT, it compresses against 
your clubface, picking up optimum backspin for a Surlyn cover ball. 

Backspin makes the DT bore through the air straight and true. Bite when 
it hits the green, not just bounce. And backspin, along with Titleist’s unique 
aerodynamic dimple pattern, makes the DT Titleist the longest tough-cover ball 
you can hit off the tee. In fact, the DT is every yard as long as the balata-cover 
Titleist the pros play. 

So if you want a cover that’s tough to cut, a lot of golf balls can give it to you. 
But only one of them can play like a Titleist. _ 
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DT Titleist. 
It’s tough to cut 



Rowan and Martin explain how the GE Weathertron 
Heat Pump can cut your bill for ordinary electric heat 30-60°o! 


1 . 



in the summer. 

Dick: Like a furnace 
and an air conditioner 
in one. 


Dan: The General 
Electric Weathertron 
heats your home in 
the winter; cools it 




2. Dan: Even on cold days, 
there's heat in the out¬ 
side air. The Weathertron 
extracts this heat and 
pumps it into the house. 


Very often, that's all it takes 
to heat a house. 

Dick: And no gas or oil 
shortage to worry about. 



3. Dan: Then in the from inside the house to 4. Dan: *Saves you 30-60% where you live, 

summer, it works in re- the outside. on your heating bill—com- Dick: Makes perfect 

verse—it’s an air con- Dick: Keeps you com- pared to ordinary electric sense to me. 

ditioner— pumps heat fortable all year round. heating, depending on 


For more information, write to General Electric, Appliance Park, Bldg. 4, Room 206A, Louisville, Ky. 40225. 
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DANGEROUS SEA CREATURES 


Razor-edged 
tooth of a 
great white 


The great white . . . most feared of 
the ocean's predators. He grows to a 
length of 21 feet, and to a weight of 
three tons. His teeth measure a full two 
Inches, and are replaced, when dam¬ 
aged. within 24 hours. His acute sense 
of smell can detect one ounce of fish 
blood in one million ounces of water. 
His nerve endings can pick up erratic 
vibrations — such as those of a swim 
mer in trouble — at a distance of 600 feet. 
The great white claimed the lives of thou 
sands of shipwreck victims during World 
War II . . . yet most attacks take place in 
waist-deep water! You've heard the myths 
about the great white shark . . now, read 
the stranger-than-fiction truth about the 
deadliest of all sharks in Dangerous Sea 
Creatures. It's your first volume in the WILD, 
WILD WORLD OF ANIMALS library, based 
on the popular TIME-LIFE television series 
The great white is only one of the terrify¬ 
ing inhabitants of the deep. In Dangerous 
Sea Creatures, yours for 10-day free trial, 
you'll discover: 

• an electric ray, capable of stunning its prey 
with a charge of up to 200 volts 


• the nurse shark, which can clamp its jaws 
so tightly on its victim that the body can only 
be dislodged by killing the shark 

• a jellyfish that grows to a length of eight 
feet, with stinging trailers extending up to 
100 feet 

• the sea wasp, whose venom is so potent, 
it can paralyze the heart of a man within 
minutes after entering his bloodstream 

• the giant grouper, reportedly capable ot 
swallowing a diver whole! 

• the barracuda, whose barely-detectable 
approach and needle-sharp teeth make him 
more feared than the shark in some parts 
of the world 

Embark on an action-photo tour of the 
treacherous undersea world. More than 125 
incredible full-color photographs (many of 
them taken by famed photographer Ron 
Taylor who has actually survived a white 
Shark attack) give you a close-up view of 
the ocean's monsters second in drama only 
to actually confronting them. Send for 
Dangerous Sea Creatures for a 10-day free 
examination today — and begin a perilous 
journey to the ocean's floor. 


One of the killers you’ll encounter in 


The Zambezi shark of South 
Africa stalks its prey . 








Other 


Discover the action ■ photo 
excitement of 

WildWild World 
of Animals 


Based on the award-winning Time-Life Television show, 
the WILD, WILD WORLD OF ANIMALS library takes you 
on an astonishing photographic safari to the most action 
packed places on earth. You'll roam jungles and plains 
in The Cats to watch cheetahs, leopards and lions hunt, 
fight and struggle for survival. You'll learn the astonish 
ing secrets of man's closest kin when you enter the 
world of Monkeys and Apes. Future volumes in the series 
will introduce you to all of the animal kingdom's most 
fearsome and fascinating creatures. Each will feature 
150 brilliant, full-color action close-ups of animals in their 
natural habitats, as well as a thoroughly researched text 
that will reveal their habits as never before. To examine 
your first volume, Dangerous Sea Creatures, for 10 days 
free, mail the attached postage-paid card today! 


Dangerous Sea Creatures, your introduc¬ 
tory volume in the WILD. WILD WORLD 
OF ANIMALS, will bring you face to-face 
with: Sharks • Rays • Skates • Sawfish 
• Octopuses • Squids • Electric Eels • 
Sea Snakes • Sea Monsters • Poisonous 
and Venomous Fish 


Each volume in the series will include: 

• Over 20,000 words ot text 

• 128 pages, beautifully hardbound in large 
9% by 10% inch format 

• More than 125 lull-color photographs 
» Extensive anthology 

of animal writing 


Grilles 


... and bites a young 
gray shark in preparation ^ 
for devouring it. 




Dangerous 
Sea Creatures 
for 10 days 
free! 

EH5G1 


TELEVISION 


L Mail card today! 

\or write Time-Life Books 
Time & Life Bldg. 
Chicago. III. 60611 








JUSTERIN1 & BROOKS Founded 1749 


In a world full 
of synthetic everything, 
we’ve kept 
one thing natural. 



scotch. 


86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky i 1977 Paddington Corp.. N Y. 
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THE CHRONICLER OF THE SUMMER GAME 
PROVIDES US WITH FIVE MORE SEASONS 


One of the more pleasant things to happen in 
baseball in the last decade was the emergence 
of Roger Angell as an occasional but con¬ 
cerned chronicler of the game. He came to 
the duty late, well into middle age. when he 
began writing his periodic baseball pieces for 
The New Yorker, of which he is a fiction ed¬ 
itor. He would sneak away from the mag¬ 
azine to take in a ball game or two. or maybe 
the World Scries, or a week or so of spring 
training. Not that he had no interest in busc- 
ball before then. His enthusiasm as a fan (a de¬ 
voted fan. to use the adjective precisely) dates 
to childhood: he was nine w hen he saw Lefty 
Gome/ pitch his first game in Yankee Sta¬ 
dium. a fact he recalled for Gomez" benefit 
last fall before a World Series game when 
the two of them, unacquainted, happened to 
be standing together watching batting prac¬ 
tice. ("Old ballplayers hear this sort of thing 
every day. of course." Angell writes, "but Go¬ 
mez was gracious about it.") 

Before the advent of Angell. The New 
Yorker had run relatively few articles on base¬ 
ball. Because he came from an old New York¬ 
er family (his stepfather is E. B. White, that 
magazine's stylistic and philosophic bulwark 
for half a century, and his mother is Kath¬ 
arine White, long one of its fiction editors), 
some have assumed that his failure to write 
about the game earlier was the result of ad¬ 
herence to an anti-baseball tradition estab¬ 
lished by Harold Ross, who founded The New 
Yorker in 1925 and edited it until his death 
in 1951. Because The New Yorker was "so¬ 
phisticated.” the idea arose that Ross felt 
baseball was too unsophisticated a subject to 
cover. Angell disputes this, saying. “I think 
the only reason there wasn't much baseball 
writing was that it simply didn’t occur to any 
of our writers to write about it." 

But it did occur, finally, to Angell. and 
thank heaven for that. His first thoughtful 
essays on baseball were collected in book 
form in 1972 as the much-praised The Sum¬ 
mer Game. Now a second collection has 
been brought out called Five Seasons: A 
Baseball Companion (Simon and Schuster. 
$8.95). It is at least as good as The Summer 
Game. 

Angell’s special gift, aside from his lucid 
writing, his keen eye for detail and his even 
keener car for anecdote, is that he is essen¬ 
tially a fan. He approaches the game the way 
a fan would who has studied baseball for a 
long time and knows a lot about it—from a 
distance. Now he suddenly has a pass that 
continued 










TAKE YOUR NEXT SH 
IN THE PROS. 

Royal Masters. The pros from 
PRO-Keds. 

Royal Masters have a light, fast 
sole and a brand-new look for 
PRO-Keds. But they have all the 
quality features PRO-Keds are 
famous for. Like our super-soft 
cushion insole. Like a great fit 
for great support and comfort. 

Like superb traction. 

If you’re looking for serious 
basketball shoes, get into the 
pros. Royal Masters. 

ROYAL-MASTERS. 

The 


booktalK continued 

lets him go on the field before a game, lets 
him be with a team in spring training, allows 
him to sit in the dugout before a game, or in 
the clubhouse after it. lets him spend a day 
or two visiting with a player or an owner or 
a scout, He doesn’t have to function as a 
sportswriter. going out to the ballpark facing 
the obligation of typing a game story or dig¬ 
ging out information for an assignment, al¬ 
though Angell can and will tell you with ex¬ 
quisite precision of things that have taken 
place in games he has seen. 

The result is a casual, refreshing, seem¬ 
ingly innocent view of baseball, a game that 
Angell assumes not only is loved but should 
be loved—and without being pedantic or 
naive he explains why this is a proper at¬ 
titude. He is not insensitive to the crass, com¬ 
mercial path baseball has taken. ("Before 
the game." Angell writes in one piece. “I 
saw the Cards' Reggie Smith and the Phil¬ 
lies' Dave Cash in earnest conversation near 
the batting cage. As I walked by. Reggie 
was saying. 'And the rest I got in tax ex¬ 
empts.' ") But he is also acutely aware of 
the players' special knowledge of the game, 
of how it is played, of who is playing it and 
how well they do what they are supposed 
to do. One day Angell. wandering around 
the field before a game, heard Rollic Fin¬ 
gers. the renowned relief pitcher, say to 
Catcher Ray Fosse. "There's that Hernandez. 
I'll never forget the year he had 500 and some¬ 
thing at bats and drove in only 12 runs." 
Fosse said. “What'f That's impossible," Fin¬ 
gers said. "Look it up." So. Angell writes. 
“I looked it up. The year was 1971. Enzo 
Hernandez drove in 12 runs in 549 trips to 
the plate." 

Fingers knew that, but practically no one 
else did. Most baseball writers would not have 
paid much attention to his remark if they had 
heard it and almost certainly would not have 
bothered to look it up. A fan. on the other 
hand, fascinated by such marginalia, would 
have. Ergo. Angel). 

This doesn't mean he is not a skillful pro¬ 
fessional reporter. The pieces in Five Sea¬ 
sons include a long, sensitive account of his 
visit with the retired Pitcher Steve Blass, who 
at 31. a year after he had won 19 games and 
lost only eight for the Pirates, a year and a 
half after he had been Pittsburgh's World Se¬ 
ries hero, found himself washed up because 
of a sudden and irreparable inability to get 
the ball over the plate. It is u classic baseball 
study. So is Angell's story of his travels with 
Ray Scarborough, the old pitcher who now 
scouts young players for the California An¬ 
gels. There is also his report on the aston¬ 
ishing 1975 World Series, his evaluation of 
the three widely varying editions of Macmil¬ 
lan's extraordinary Baseball Encyclopedia. 
his fine unsentimental description of his 
young son's first, rain-drenched major league 
game. And. as they say in TV commercials 
for record albums, much, much more. END 






Chrysler breaks through 
underwater! 

With more speed from the same horsepower. 


Meet the new speed 
leaders. The Chrysler I ' 

65.105,120 and 

135-hp. outboardsl —■?-— 

As always, theyVe *-— * 

got that super-depend¬ 
able Chrysler power __ 

above water Plus Un,< * je Towo, ' FI °" 

^.c^orecs 

broken through with the incredibly 
advanced, high-speed "Pcwer- 
Ftow” Drive Unit underwater ! 

Simply stated, the Power- 
Flow" gives you more speed . Sig¬ 
nificantly more speed without 
having to Increase engine horse¬ 
power—on some hulls, the 


equivalent of up to 10 
~ v extra horse power, at 
speeds over 40 mph. 

"Power-Flow" Drive 
was developed and per¬ 
fected in the unique com- 
puter-controlled water 
tunnel at Berlin University 
“■ In Germany. 

This exclusive design 
is now incorporated into the new 
65 and every 4-cylinder Chrysler. 
Each of these engines also fea¬ 
tures the new Chrysler corrosion- 
protection process. 

Check the Yellow Pages for 
your nearest Chrysler Marine 


Dealer. That’s where you’ll find 
the Chrysler "Power-Flow" 
Outboards, plus the whole 
line of sleek Chrysler boats. 
The combination could turn 
out to be the fastest decision 
you've ever made. 
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Marine 

A lifetime of engineering. 
Fbr the time of your life. 
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Introducing Innsbruck III...The rugged styling that has always made Innsbruck a superhit is updated with cursed 
seams and slot pockets that lie flat to the body. The look is sleek, strong, easy The cut is close-for comfort. And 
the fabric can tough it out—it's Lee's exceptional 100^ cotton sateen with the feel of brushed denim. In Chamois. 
Biscuit. Navy or Fadeout Blue. Jacket, about $27. and flares, about $22. Lee shirt, about $17. Available at stores 
everywhere. The Lee Company. 640 Fifth Ave.. N.Y. 10019. (212) 765-4215. T _ 


Lee 
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SCORECARD 

Edited by RON REID 


NOT SO CANDID CAMERA 

What you see is what you get. Or so it 
used to be before promoters and tele¬ 
vision networks began making a mock¬ 
ery of sport to obtain higher ratings. Hard 
on the heels of the boxing scandal (SI. 
May 2) come two more incidents of nob¬ 
bling an event, lying to the public and try¬ 
ing to remake sport in the image of en¬ 
tertainment. 

A recent story by John Kennedy in 
the Staien Island Register reported that 
the $250,000 winner-take-all tennis 
match between Jimmy Connors and 
Manuel Orantes on Feb. 28, 1976 was. 
in effect, a sham. In the Caesars Palace 
match televised by CBS. Kennedy report¬ 
ed. Connors had been guaranteed $500,- 
000, win or lose, in an agreement signed 
by the promoter. Bill Riordan. Orantes 
would have gotten $250,000 for winning; 
he got $250,000 for losing. 

A front-page story by Neil Amdur in 
The New York Times last week revealed 
that a similar $250,000 winncr-take-all 
match between Connors and Ilie Nasta- 
se, played March 5, also was a con. Con¬ 
nors again was guaranteed $500,000. win 
or lose, said the Times . and Nastase 
$ 150,000. The promoter again was Rior¬ 
dan. who. when asked why millions of 
television viewers were not told the truth 
about the CBS telecast, said, “I would 
definitely accept the blame for that." 

CBS, however, is equally to blame for 
advertising the matches as winner-take- 
all, as are the players, who knew the bill¬ 
ing was fraudulent. 

What is sport is usually entertaining. 
What is entertaining, however, is not al¬ 
ways sport. Until the people who pro¬ 
mote these events understand the differ¬ 
ence, don’t believe everything you see. 

SWEET TASTE OF SUCCESS 

Long before Reggie Jackson decided to 
join the Yankees, he boasted, “If I played 
in New York, they’d name a candy bar 
after me.” 

Jackson knew whereof he spoke. Stan¬ 
dard Brands, which makes Baby Ruth. 


among a variety of other foodstuffs, last 
week unveiled a new candy bar. It’s called 
Reggie. Reggie. Reggie. 

Sales may lag in Baltimore, where they 
probably will call it Boo, Boo, Boo. 

MY SON, THE COVER 

Grandparents are fond of showing pho¬ 
tographs of their progeny and bragging 
about their accomplishments. The late 
Bold Ruler, for one. could have shown a 
stableful of SI covers. With this issue, 
the champion sire, who himself made the 
May 6. 1957 cover, has had a total of 
seven descendants similarly honored, in¬ 
cluding son Secretariat, grandsons Can¬ 
nonade. Foolish Pleasure and Bold 
Forbes, and now great-grandson Seattle 
Slew. Even if Slew had slowed, great- 
granddaddy would have had a right to 
be proud. The Derby place horse. Run 
Dusty Run. is also a great-grandson, and 
the show horse. Sanhedrin, is a grand¬ 
son. Grandsons Bob's Dusty and For The 
Moment (shown on cover with Slew) and 
grandson Flag Officer also attended Sat¬ 
urday’s family reunion. 

EDITED VERSION 

Houston's morning newspaper, the Post. 
is represented in a city softball league by 
a team of employees who call themselves 
the Post Mortems. The team borrowed 
its motto from the newspaper, which 
claims “We get there first and stay all 
day." The players’ jerseys declare: we 
GET TO FIRST AND STAY ALL DAY. 

STUNT MAN UPSTAGED 

Bill Giles, executive vice-president and 
promotional zealot of the Philadelphia 
Phillies, has outdone himself this year in 
an effort to set a Veterans Stadium at¬ 
tendance record. 

On opening day. for instance, the first 
ball was delivered by Parachute Man. 
who dived out of a Cessna at 3.500 feet 
(degree of difficulty—plenty), free-fell 
1,500 feel and then chuted to second 
base. On College Night, Giles had a doz¬ 
en area schools challenge the unofficial 


world record for stacking bodies on a 
mattress (44). Lehigh improved it to 71. 

Still to come are Bat Day. Team Jer¬ 
sey Day. Teen Night. Fireworks Night, 
Backpack Day and Crazy Night. The lat¬ 
ter promotion will feature Nerveless 
Nocks, a sway-pole artist; Dave Merri- 
field. who will perform on a trapeze sus¬ 
pended from a helicopter; and Benny 
(The Human Bomb) Koske, who does his 
act in an exploding coffin. 

Giles also wants to use the stadium 
someday as the setting for Aida. “I’ve 
never seen the opera." he says, “but I’ve 
heard segments of it and I'd like to put it 
on here with all of the elephants and oth¬ 
er animals.” 

Philadelphia attendance has increased 
by 25,652 over the same number of home 
dates a year ago, but one act probably 



has prevented Giles from attracting still 
more fans. The Phillies, last year's di¬ 
vision winners, are in fifth place. 

EL TORO TANGLEFOOT 

The matador strikes his classic pose: 
erect, defiant, master of 1,000 pounds of 
angry torn bravo. The bull paws the 
earth, lowers its lethal horns and thun¬ 
ders toward its tormentor—only to slip 
horns over hoof on an invisible banana 
peel. Back on its feet, the dazed beast is 
even money to take several more head¬ 
ers before the tragicomedy finally ends. 

The apparent victims of overbreeding, 
fighting bulls are falling all over Spain's 
plazas de toros these days. The phenom¬ 
enon has become so commonplace that 
a Madrid veterinarians’ organization is 
continued 
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WHO MAKES THE BEST TENNIS SHOE? 

by Pancho Segura 

The pro’s pro takes apart Puma's 
new “radial” shoe, piece by piece. 

The shoe with the green sole 


Already I am telling other pros they must try this 
new Puma with the green sole. It has a tread 
pattern that is fantastic. The grip is almost 
uncanny. For this alone. Puma has earned 
the stripe it puts on each side of its shoes. 

But what is truly amazing is the 
toughness of this sole. I have seen the 
test results from the laboratory. Look 
at thechart: the resistance to abrasion 
is much, much better than the two 
other top leather tennis shoes. They 
tell me there is a 70-percent content 
of rubber —very high —so it doesn’t 
have that slippery-to-the-touch feel 
of synthetic soles. 

Read for yourself 



Abrasion Resistance 

Level 


Puma “radials" 

143 

Adidas "Stan Smith" 

96 

Tretom 

44 


The higher the number, the longer the soles 
last. The Puma 
number is very high. 
If you would like a 
copy of the complete 
test, write to Beconta, 
Inc., 50 Executive 
Blvd., Elmsford. N.Y. 
10523. They are the 
people who bri n g 
Pumas to America. 


Do you see 
those radial edges? 

The toe, the heel, even the sides...they are 
all rounded upwards. There are no sharp 
edges that can dig into the court surface and 
catch. I like that. The effect is like a radial 
tire: you always have as much rubber touch¬ 
ing the court as possible, even when your 
foot is leaning over on one edge. 

The rounding of the heel is an intelligent 
move. I imagine they learned this from their 
jogging shoes. You can roll forward onto the 
sole of your foot smoothly. 

I also like the reinforcement in the heel 
and toe...I am very hard on a shoe in those 
areas. 



Puma is crazy for 

comfort i would describe putting 
your foot into these Pumas as like sitting 
in a luxury car. 

Right under your foot is a foam-padded 
insole and arch support. Next is a two- 
layer midsole that distributes the pres¬ 
sure and shock. Under that is a honey¬ 
comb of ribbing that works like the 
springs on a car. And under that is 
1 the green sole itself—which, inci¬ 
dentally. was designed for Puma 
I by Germany’s biggest maker of 
/ radial tires. 

The tongue is padded. The collar 
’ is padded. And the Achilles tendon 
area is padded...this is very impor¬ 
tant to protect you against the shock 
from hard courts. 

I must also tell you that the leather 
is beautifully done. Very soft, whereas 
so many leather shoes are stiff. / 


Can a shoe be 
too light? For match play 
on grass. I like a light canvas 
shoe, which Puma also makes. 
For every other surface, this is 
my kind of shoe. You don’t want 
your tennis shoe too light, with 
no rubber to speak of. To begin 
with, it doesn’t last long. And, 
in the summer, when it’s hot. the 
heat of the court surface will go 
right through to your feet. Very 
unpleasant. 


For men only 

So far. Puma only has the 
equipment to make this shoe 
in mens sizes. However, they 
have three tennis shoes that 
are for women only. 

A tip for men: Puma makes 
all its athletic shoes on a spe¬ 
cial, wide last toconform to the 
stress patterns of an athlete's 
foot. So try a half-size smaller 
than usual unless you have a 
very wide foot. 


Fran & Clyde & Catfish... & now me, too 

I can understand now why top athletes like Catfish Hunter. Walt 
Frazier, Fran Tarkenton, Reggie Jackson, and George McGinnis all 
wear Pumas. I have worn a lot of tennis shoes in my time. In my 
personal opinion, this new “radial” Puma with the green sole and 
the green stripe is in some other kind of league altogether, lam putting 
them in my own pro shop at La Costa ,» •« ' g 

Resort Hotel in Carlsbad, California. _ ^ , v 

Should you wear Pumas? -——- J 

You may not need such a v ^ 

high level of shoe. But if you are ^ 

good enough — if you have earned -- ^ 

your stripes —a shoe like this can 
Vmake a difference in how you play. 




) puma 


When you’ve 
earned your stripes. 



























The Minolta XL-660 
sound movie camera gives you 
seven more features than the 
similarly priced Kodak. 
Why do we do it? 


If you’re like most people, when you think of 
buying a movie camera, you think of buying a 
Kodaks 

So to change your mind, we at Minolta have 
; % to offer you more camera than you get 
from Kodak for about the same 
amount of money. Which is what 
we’ve done for you with the 
ver y versatile Minolta 
XL-660 super-8 
sound movie 

That’s why camera, 

you get seven 
additional features for 
easier-to-take, more pro¬ 
fessional-looking movies. And 
it’s a unique combination of fea- „ 
tures you can't get in a Kodak - 7 
sound movie camera, no matter how Mi 
much you pay. Here they are: £ 

1. Viewing through the lens that's MP* ^ 
taking the picture. With the XL-660, M I - 
you see exactly what the film sees ^ - 

all the time. So you're not likely to 
cut off people's heads. W ( 

2. Close-ups right 

up to the front of the * 

lens. The XL-660 M MW? 

gives you magnificent 1 

close-ups of objects ] 

assmallasflowersand ^ -s 

coins. Great for interest¬ 
ing titles-using postcards. f 

for instance. ■ 


Look how much 
more you get with a 


3. Professionally smooth power zooms 
from 7.5mm wide-angle to 45mm telephoto. 
That's a 6-to-1 zoom range. Push one button 
to zoom in or out. Automatically. 

4. Automatic fade-in and fade-out of both 
picture and sound. Another feature that con¬ 
tributes to professional-looking movies. On 
the Minolta you just push a button. 

5. Sound recording up to 50 feet away 
without wires between camera and subject 
with the XL-660's FM wireless mike kit* 

6. Recording from a second microphone, 
phonograph, tape recorder or TV directly 
onto your soundtrack. A special attachment* 
lets you mix sounds from two sources. 

7. Boom or zoom mikes to capture far-away 
sounds. The XL-660 system has two 
special-purpose microphones: A 
zoom mike* that can be removed 
from the camera and used 
c» handheld. And a boom 

mike* to follow distant 
' 9T sounds. 

| _ _ To be completely con- 

vinced, compare the Min¬ 
olta XL-660 and the simi- 
J larly priced Kodak side by 

side at your photo dealer. 
, ro Or write for literature to 

Minolta Corporation, 101 
Williams Drive, Ramsey, 
N.J. 07446. 

♦Optional, extra-cost accessory 
^Kodak is a registered trademark of 
the Eastman Kodak Company 
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SCORECARD continued 


offering $25,000 to anyone who can come 
up with an explanation and a remedy. 
But clumsy bulls are only one of several 
problems plaguing a sport that may be 
going the way of the donkey cart in mod¬ 
ern Spain. 

Spanish bullfighting is in a decline. It 
is no longer the national sport and the 
matador de toros is no longer a public 
hero. In part, the change is sociological. 
As Spain pulls itself into the postindus¬ 
trial age, its young men are more inter¬ 
ested in the rewards of consumerism than 
in risking their lives in the bullring. There 
are new escapes from poverty and, ev¬ 
idently, new ways for the public to amuse 
itself. Attendance at corridas is falling— 
because of changing attitudes toward the 
sport’s undoubted cruelty, perhaps—and 
bullring impresarios in Madrid, at least, 
have found political rallies more prof¬ 
itable than bullfights. As gate receipts 
have decreased, demands from breeders, 
matadors and picadors have escalated. 
Spain’s bullfight peones struck for high¬ 
er pay this year and nearly forced can¬ 
cellation of the Valencia Fair, which an¬ 
nually kicks off the season. The final 
settlement provided a raise for the pe¬ 
ones, with a resultant increase in ticket 
prices and a decrease in attendance. 

Meanwhile, the bulls keep falling. The 
recent ferias of Valencia and Seville were 
ruined because many of the toros were 
on their knees half the time. In the year’s 
first televised feria, one bull fell five times 
in a 90-second period. There arc several 
theories why the bulls fall, but no one 
has yet come up with a definitive an¬ 
swer. Some blame inferior feed. Others 
believe the problem began during the 
heyday of El Cordob6s. now retired, 
whose spectacular style attracted a huge 
audience for bullfighting and an equally 
huge demand for bulls. In the rush to pro¬ 
vide quantity, quality was sacrificed and 
an inner-ear defect may have become 
dominant after several generations of 
bulls. In the old days, substandard bulls 
were rejected and replaced. No longer; 
it is too expensive. So the fight goes on— 
during those moments when the bull is 
on its feet. 

MARATHONS MAN 

As every NBA fan knows, John Havli- 
cek of the Boston Celtics has spent few 
stationary moments on the basketball 
court. Just how far Havlicek has run. 
however, may stun even Red Auerbach. 

Earlier this season Havlicek received 


a pedometer for his birthday. In a game 
against Chicago, he strapped it on and. 
running with the zest that belies his 37 
years, logged eight miles in 43 minutes' 
playing time. Applying these figures 
to Havlicek’s 15-season career. Hondo 
probably qualifies as history’s greatest 
distance runner—on wood. 

Counting his NBA regular season, 
playoff and All-Star Game appearances. 
Havlicek has a grand total of 50,815 min¬ 
utes. or 846.92 hours, of playing time. If 
he covered up to eight miles every 43 
minutes—and he undoubtedly ran more 
earlier in his career—that’s a total of 
9.453.95 miles, a distance equivalent to 
360 Boston Marathons. Throw in Hav¬ 
licek’s high school and collegiate games 
and it is reasonable to assume he has trav¬ 
eled more than 10,000 miles across the 
gym floors of America. 

Way to go. John. 

FORTUNA’S ILL FORTUNE 

As its 2-14 record will attest, this has 
not been the best of all possible baseball 
seasons for Fortuna High School of Eu¬ 
reka. Calif. 

In a game at Del Norte High, for ex¬ 
ample. the bases were loaded with two 
outs. Just as the Huskies' Dan Gibbs re¬ 
leased the ball after his windup, a de¬ 
cidedly pernicious wind blew his cap off. 
On the way to the plate, the ball went 
into the cap. They traveled together 
about three feet before the wind blew 
the cap to the shortstop. The ball fell off 
to the left, about 20 feet in front of the 
mound, before slowly dribbling out of 
the park through a gate. 

All the runners moved up one base. 
Fortuna lost. 15-5. 

DOLLARS AND SENSE 

The Super Bowl telecast moves into 
prime time in January with the maxi¬ 
mum cost of a one-minute commercial— 
now priced at $288,000—expected to in¬ 
crease for the evening viewing hour. 
CBS, which has paid the NFL $3.5 mil¬ 
lion for TV rights to the game, is ex¬ 
pected to have to pony up another $1 
million for the time shift. 

For the U.S. Collegiate Sports Coun¬ 
cil. the above numbers are both frustrat¬ 
ing and ironic. Charged with the task of 
sending a U.S. team to the World Uni¬ 
versity Games in Sofia, Bulgaria in Au¬ 
gust, the council has yet to find any cor¬ 
poration willing to donate money to 
sponsor the team. So far. the USCSC has 


realized less than 15% of the $378,000 
needed to send a full team to the games, 
an Olympics-like international competi¬ 
tion for college athletes between the ages 
of 17 and 28. The money the council has 
may be enough only to send the gym¬ 
nastics and swimming teams, 16 fewer 
teams than a full contingent. 

When the World University Games 
were last staged, in Moscow in 1973. the 
U.S. entered a full squad for the first time. 
Unless new money is forthcoming, it also 
may be the last. 

STRUNG OUT 

Those watching the eighth race at Mas¬ 
sachusetts’ Suffolk Downs on closed-cir¬ 
cuit TV two weeks ago thought some¬ 
thing had gone wrong with the sets. There 
on the screen was Jockey Vinnie Amico 
with a long, ghostly ‘•thing" streaming 
from his neck. Those who were watch¬ 
ing the race live knew what the "thing" 
was, but could scarcely believe what had 
happened. 

Just as the horses broke from the gate, 
a runaway kite dived into the infield, its 
200-foot string stretching across the track 
like a clothesline. Amico, aboard Mr. Do- 
menic F.. rode into the string, which be¬ 
came entangled around his neck. As 
Jockey Jimmy McCloskey aboard Car- 
tour moved up behind Amico. he too be¬ 
came entangled in the string. For nearly 
a furlong it was neck and neck—jock¬ 
eys. not horses—until McCloskey man¬ 
aged to free himself from the string at 
the eighth pole. Amico carried the string 
to the wire, where he finished out of the 
money. As he pulled his horse up. he 
glumly unwound the string from his neck. 
The crowd, which sent Mr. Domenic F. 
off as the 8-to-5 favorite, wasn't happy, 
either. No one claimed the kite. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Lloyd Free of the Philadelphia 76ers 
when asked whether he was nervous dur¬ 
ing a recent NBA playoff game: "I'm 
from New York. Other than riding those 
subways at night, do New Yorkers ever 
get nervous?" 

• Rick Barry on the NBA slam-dunk 
contest: “Next year they ought to have 
one for all the white guys who can't 
jump." 

• Steve Sloan. Texas Tech football 

coach, on his 334-pound reserve center. 
Mike Keeney: “We have him on a let¬ 
tuce diet. He's now eating 40 pounds of 
lettuce a day." eno 
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The New Mazda RX-3SP. 

(Rest assured, SP does not stand for slowpoke.) 



Perish the thought. How 
could it? 

The remarkable, improved 
rotary engine is beneath the 
hood. 

RX-3SP also has things 
like a slick 5-speed stick shift, 
semi-monocoque construction, 
and the breeding of over one 
hundred racing victories in 
international competition. 


What’s more, the world’s 
most remarkable engine is now 
backed by the world’s most 
remarkable engine warranty. 

Mazda warrants that the 
basic engine block and its 
internal parts will be free of 
defects with normal use and pre¬ 
scribed maintenance for five 
years or 75,000 miles, which¬ 
ever comes first, or Mazda will 


new rotary-engine Mazdas sold 
and serviced in the United 
States and Canada. 

How much, you might ask, 
will all this set you back? 

A very reasonable $4240* Or, 
for a mere $3895f you can have 
the good stuff minus the special 
appearance package shown. 

Whichever RX-3SP you 
drive home, it’ll make a believer 



•Based on California and Texas POE prices including dealer prep. Slightly higher for other Ports of Entry. Freight, 
taxes, license and optional equipment are extra. Automatic transmission not available in EPA high altitude counties. 
Ma/da's rotary engine licensed by NSU-WANKEL. 
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Seattle Slew, owned by a former airline stewardess and 
cheered on by a host of her friends, took the Kentucky Derby 
to remain undefeated and a first-class Triple Crown prospect 


for Tm craw 


by William Leggett 



The winner (No. 3) appeared to be in a pack of trouble after a tardy start, but blasted past all but front-running For The Moment in the first quarter of a mile. 





SLEW FLEW continued 


W hen the gates opened for the Ken¬ 
tucky Derby last Saturday, on the 
most important afternoon of his young 
and undefeated life. Seattle Slew stood 
flat-footed. More money (SI,059,257) 
was bet on his dark bay nose than on 
that of any starter in the 102 previous 
Derbies, and for an instant all seemed 
lost as Slew stumbled out of his stall with 
12 of 14 opponents ahead of him. Then 
Seattle flew, bulling his way between 
horses, even knocking Bob's Dusty aside 
in his eagerness, and within a quarter of 


a mile (see cover) he was dueling with 
the front-running For The Moment. 

First one colt led, then the other, as 
they curled around the clubhouse turn. 
Jockey Angel Cordero on For The Mo¬ 
ment was using virtually the same tac¬ 
tics that had served him so well in the 
1976 Derby, when he beat Honest Plea¬ 
sure with Bold Forbes. He had his colt 
on the rail and was keeping Jean Cru- 
guet on Seattle Slew on the outside. At 
the end of six furlongs of the l‘/«-mile 
race. For The Moment was a length in 



The pacesetting colts dueled around the first turn as Cordero tried to wear down the tto-2 favorite. 


front in the brisk time of 1:10%, but once 
more Seattle Slew rolled alongside. “I 
saw Slew throw up his head and put out 
his tail and I thought he was all through,” 
said Bill O’Neill, who trains Get The 
Axe. the colt that would finish fourth. 
“Turns out he was just starting." Seattle 
Slew took the lead for good as he turned 
for home, increasing the margin to three 
lengths in the stretch. As For The Mo¬ 
ment wearied (he would falter to eighth). 
Run Dusty Run and Sanhedrin chal¬ 
lenged. Cruguct stung his undefeated colt 
with the whip, striking him eight or nine 
times, and he passed the finish line W* 
lengths ahead of Run Dusty Run and an¬ 
other neck in front of Sanhedrin. It was 
an impressive performance—but just 
how impressive? Did it indicate that Slew 
is good enough to become the 10th Tri¬ 
ple Crown winner? 

Smiley Adams, the trainer of Run 
Dusty Run. said, “You sure can’t say Se¬ 
attle Slew won easily. I believe he can 
be beat and that my horse is the one to 
do it. Run Dusty Run was getting to him 
in the stretch pretty good. Everybody 
could see that. It was a good race for us 
considering Run Dusty Run was a bad 
fourth at one time." When Adams was 
asked how it felt to finish second in the 
Derby, he replied. “Not worth a damn." 

Lou Rondinello. the trainer of Sanhed¬ 
rin. said. “I don’t think Seattle Slew is 
that great. 1 think maybe it’s just that 
the opposition we’ve been able to pro¬ 
vide hasn't been that good. But I’m not 
done with Seattle Slew yet. We’ll see 
this through, for sure. I think the dis¬ 
tance of the Belmont will suit my horse 
better." 

Seattle Slew now has won seven 
straight. The Daily Racing Form has de¬ 
scribed these victories in phrases such 
as “easy score,” “handily" and “in hand.” 
His winning margin at Churchill Downs 
was his shortest yet, but the Form did 
not consider him truly threatened. The 
race record will note Seattle Slew was 
“ridden out." In other words. Cruguet 
was taking no chances, but the colt was 
not under a relentless drive. The time, a 
moderate 2:02%. does not compare fa¬ 
vorably with Secretariat's record Derby 
clocking of 1:59%, but it was faster than 
the Derbies won by Triple Crown win¬ 
ners Count Fleet and War Admiral. So 
the dispute over just how good the son 
of Bold Reasoning is remains to be set¬ 
tled in the Preakness and Belmont Stakes. 

Certainly Seattle Slew was impressive. 



encountering trouble—and triumphing 
despite it—from the time he came onto 
the Churchill Downs track and made his 
way to the hot, tiny paddock under the 
stands. Each starter was trailed by a ret¬ 
inue while walking past the clubhouse 
to the gap that leads to the paddock. At 
limes the horses seemed lost among the 
dozens of people surrounding them on 
the track. Photographers, in particular, 
pressed in on Slew. He was plainly edgy 
and became even more so as a band 
struck up the national anthem. By the 
time the colt was saddled and paraded 
with the field, as 124.038 (the fourth-larg- 
est crowd in Derby history) sang My Old 
Kentucky Home , he was washy. He 
struggled to get free from his stable pony. 
And then, because of the draw (he broke 
from the No. 4 post), he was loaded into 
the gate early and had to stand there for 
some two minutes before the rest of the 
large field was in place. Seattle Slew went 
through all that, then contended with 
more trouble than any other horse in the 
race, and still won. 

The Derby proved he is versatile. In 
his previous starts he had been the front¬ 
runner, raising the question of whether 
he was too headstrong to run behind 
horses. After checking the colt for sound¬ 
ness following the Derby, Trainer Billy 
Turner said. “There goes the myth about 
his being impossible to rate. He can be 
rated, as we have said all along. 

“When Slew was behind For The Mo¬ 
ment by a little more than a length. I 
said to myself. ‘He isn’t running like him¬ 
self. He’s going nowhere today. He’s 
going to be beaten.’ At one stage I 
thought he was running as far back as 
fourth.’’ (Turner often stretches dull truth 
to make a conversation livelier.) 

The 37-year-old trainer claims he saw 
the race on television in the grandstand. 
Owner Karen Taylor, who watched from 
a third-floor box with her husband Mick¬ 
ey, did not stretch the truth at all when 
asked how the race had looked to her. 
“It was a wonderful blur," she replied. 
“The binoculars trembled in my hands 
so much I couldn’t see. It was both the 
shortest two minutes of my life and the 
longest.” 

Two hours after the Derby, Mickey 
Taylor walked up the track to his horse’s 
barn. Alongside was Dr. Jim Hill, the 
young veterinarian who had selected Se¬ 
attle Slew from among hundreds in the 
1975 Fasig-Tipton summer sale. The Tay¬ 
lors bought the colt for $17,500. “The 



In the deep stretch Run Dusty Run (1A) and Sanhedrin (second from right) dosed the gap on Slew. 


Derby was a tough race because of the 
trouble in the paddock." said Taylor. “It 
was like the Ringling Brothers' circus. 
But Slew got the job done and so did 
Billy Turner. He’s a great horseman. We 
heard people knock Billy for the way he 
was training the horse. They’d say, 
‘What’s he going to do. walk him into 
the race?’ ” 

Some racetrackers felt that Turner was 
going too easy on the coll by giving him 
only short workouts. “Seattle Slew won’t 
be a short horse," Trainer Woody Ste¬ 
phens said the morning of the Derby. 
“Turner is a jumping-horse man and they 
don’t send out short horses. He’s been 
galloping that colt for two miles for a 
long time.” 

The Slew crew, for all its inexperience 
(the Taylors have owned thoroughbreds 


for just four years), was organized. “It 
might seem that we don’t know what 
we’re doing, but we do.” Turner said. 
“We haven’t panicked. Mickey Taylor is 
one of the brightest men you could 
meet.” 

No matter how great the aggravation, 
good humor prevailed at the stable. “We 
had a party for 96 people the night be¬ 
fore the Derby,” Turner said. “I was able 
to get into it only because I’m thin and 
could slide in sideways.” Their guests 
were stashed in different hotels through¬ 
out Louisville and a tour guide and a bus 
were on hand to get all the friends to the 
festivities and parties. Members of the Se¬ 
attle Slew entourage wore yellow labels 
stuck on their chests so that they might 
recognize each other at functions, and 
their campers and cars bore Seattle Slew 

continued 
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•tew FLEW continued 


bumper stickers, which Karen Taylor had 
primed up. 

No other colt drew so many rooters, 
and deservedly so. There was no Cali¬ 
fornia champion to set up an East-West 
battle, and the winners of the Florida, 
Louisiana and Arkansas Derbies were ab¬ 
sent. While consistent performers like 
Run Dusty Run and For The Moment 
were present, there were no classy ones. 
It seemed that second and third money 
(530,000 and $15,000) rather than the 
hope of taking the wreath of roses had at¬ 
tracted most of the field. 

Ten of the 15 starters had never won 


a race beyond I Vu, miles. Sanhedrin had 
not won since Sept. 3, Get The Axe since 
Oct. I. Sir Sir since Dec. 11. Bob’s Dusty 
had just one victory since Nov. 10 and 
Papelote had none at all in the U.S. since 
arriving from Puerto Rico in February. 
The betting was the best indicator of the 
quality of the field. Seven starters were 
sent off at odds ranging from 27 to I to 
46 to I and the three-horse “field” was 
listed at 42 to 1. the biggest price since 
Red Hot Pistol and Benedicto ran com¬ 
bined against Tim Tam in 1958. Run 
Dusty Run was made second choice at 
nearly 6 to I, For The Moment was the 


AFTER THE LAST MINT JULEP, 
SOME SOBERING FACTS 


N ow that Derby No. 103 has been run. 

and Seattle Slew has been cheered and 
draped with roses in the winner’s ring, it is a 
good time to reflect on the fate of the first- 
and second-place Derby finishers in the last 
decade. With the exception of Riva Ridge and 
Secretariat, who won in 1972 and 1973 and 
continued to perform consistently well, the 
first-place finishers were astounding failures. 
They were quickly hurt or humbled. Among 
them they had just 13 post-Derby wins out 
of 69 starts. The runners-up in America’s most 
famous race had an almost equally dismal rec¬ 
ord—24 wins out of 106 starts. 

Proud Clarion (1967). Canonero II (1971) 
and Bold Forbes (1976) were winners only 
twice after Churchill Downs. Foolish Plea¬ 
sure (1975) did better, taking five of 14 races. 
Majestic Prince (19691 and Dust Commander 
(1970) had one win apiece in their 21 starts. 
Dancer's Image (1968) and Cannonade (1974) 
never won again. 

“I didn’t realize the record was that bad." 
says Jack Price, trainer of 1961 Derby win¬ 
ner Carry Back. "But the Derby is a spec¬ 
tacle, and horses race in it that don't belong. 
Many win that shouldn't win—they're not the 
best. They prep for that one race and then 
fall apart. What these colts were, were good 
animals on the first Saturday in May.” 

Another measurement of Derby horses is 
their record at stud, and they have fared as 
poorly off the track as on. Of recent winners, 
only Northern Dancer (19641 is considered a 
real success at stud; he was the fifth leading 
stallion in the U.S. last year. No other Derby 
winner since 1950 appeared in the top 25. 

One reason why Derby colts burn out is 
that the Triple Crown events are run too close 
together and too early in the year. The races 


deplete the horses, consuming their talent. 
Britain's equivalent of the Triple Crown is 
spaced over 20 weeks. America’s over five. 

Moreover, as Trainer Horatio Luro says, 
“Very few trainers have a completely free 
hand in preparing their horses or in deciding 
where to enter them. The owners are run¬ 
ning the show, and it is they who insist on put¬ 
ting a horse into the Derby without consid¬ 
ering its condition or readiness.” Luro trained 
Decidedly, who won the Derby in 1962. and 
Northern Dancer. He believes that horses 
pressed so relentlessly will either sour or break 
down. Undeniably, many owners enter hors¬ 
es in the Derby simply to bask in the lime¬ 
light, to be endlessly photographed and in¬ 
terviewed. They do it because it means a box 
for six at Churchill Downs. 

“I’ve been in racing for years, and the rec¬ 
ords of Derby horses don't shock me.” says 
Kentucky breeder Louis Lee Haggin. “I’ve 
seen so many of these colts disappear. 1 think 
the U.S. thoroughbred needs to be crossed 
with fresh blood. Nearco crossed with Hy¬ 
perion is supposed to be one of the greatest 
mixes in the world. But we've done that so 
often. What we need right now is a good out- 
cross. Nobody is trying to breed a bad horse. 
You know, you can run all that stuff through 
a computer and when you're through, you 
feel like throwing a rock at the computer. You 
never get a surefire answer. If you look back 
at the Kentucky Derby, the Preakness and 
the Belmont, you'll find that a whole lot of 
our good sires won one of the three races 
[only one. Count Fleet (1943). won all three], 
but the toughest is the Derby.” 

It is just as well Seattle Slew can’t read. If 
he could, the record of failure might put him 
off his feed. — Demmie Stathoplos 


third choice at 7 to I and Sanhedrin was 
next at 14 to 1. Form, what little there 
was of it, held up. 

LeRoy Jolley, who trains For The Mo¬ 
ment, said before the Derby. “Seattle 
Slew is a heck of a horse, so nobody's 
going to have fun running against him. 
But it's going to be a good race. 1 think 
some challenges will be mounted against 
him." Jolley, for one, was willing to send 
his coll head-to-head with Slew. 

There was speculation that Jean Cru- 
guet could get Slew beaten, though the 
field was weak, but the jockey deserves 
only praise for his Derby ride. “I was con¬ 
fident before the race and during it.” he 
said while sipping champagne. “This 
winter in Florida I was thrown and broke 
my collarbone. Some people said I 
wouldn’t be back in time to ride Seattle 
Slew in the races leading up to the Der¬ 
by. but I knew I would. Nothing was 
going to stop me." It wasn't just Cru- 
guet’s injury that concerned people. He 
is considered a fine grass rider but oc¬ 
casionally shows poor judgment. 

In fact, Cruguet, like Turner, had done 
his homework. He had the colt in front 
at the top of the stretch, and the record 
book shows that horses in the lead at the 
lop of the stretch have finished first in 
13 of the last 15 Derbies. 

In the jockeys' room following the 
race, Jorge Velasquez, the rider of 
Sanhedrin, was saying. "I thought I 
would win at the top of the stretch.” Just 
then Cruguet entered the room. “You 
thought so,” Cruguet said, “but you 
didn’t.” Velasquez smiled broadly. “I get- 
cha. I getcha. I getcha in the Belmont." 

That remains to be seen. Sanhedrin 
will rest until the Belmont. Meanwhile, 
Seattle Slew will start in the Preakness. 
Run Dusty Run may try Slew again, 
though he now has a string of four sec¬ 
ond-place finishes. But some fresh, swift 
runners also will be on hand. This Sat¬ 
urday’s Preakness Prep may match J. O. 
Tobin, the 1976 2-year-old champion of 
England, and Cormorant, who won three 
stakes this season before contracting a 
virus. Last week Cormorant worked five 
furlongs over a deep track at Laurel in 
:58 and galloped out six furlongs in 
1:1 1 Vs. “It was the greatest work I have 
ever seen,” says Dick Dutrow, one of the 
top trainers in Maryland. “Four years ago 
I saw Ron Turcotte work Secretariat at 
Pimlico the Sunday before the Preakness. 
He went six furlongs in 1:10. The way 
he was moving I didn’t think a horse 
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Karen Taylor has become racing's golden girl. 


could run that fast. Now I have to say 
Cormorant’s work was better." 

Two weeks ago J. O. Tobin won the 
$44,450 Coronado Handicap at Holly¬ 
wood Park in his second start in this 
country. His time for the mile was a swift 
1:34%, which was just Vs of a second off 
the track record. 

The Taylors, Turners, Hills and Slew 
crew have started down the longest road 
in racing in fine shape, but trouble could 
lie ahead. Two months ago. Karen and 
Mickey Taylor had considered how Der¬ 
by Day might turn out. At the time they 
were standing in the stable area at Hi¬ 
aleah as Slew was being prepared by Tur¬ 
ner for his first start of the season. “I 
don’t know if I’m ready for the long 
spring that leads to Louisville,” Mickey 
Taylor said, “but I’m more than willing 
to try. Getting to the Kentucky Derby in¬ 
volves a lot of work." 

But it surely can be profitable. Karen 
Taylor has collected $376,000 in purse 
money along the way and clippings and 
souvenirs she’ll have for the rest of her 
life. She bought a stack of programs as 
keepsakes last Saturday and, as is her cus¬ 
tom. five $2-win tickets on Slew. She has 
win tickets for each of his races, which 
she says she will never cash. It would be 
nice to have the Triple Crown trophy to 
put them in. ino 
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IN L.A. 
IT’S UP, UP 
AND AWAY 
WITH 
CEY 


Led by a Penguin who has taken flight with 
11 home runs and 37 RB/s, the Dodgers 
have soared to an unprecedented lead 

by Larry Keith 



W ith its six-month. 162-game sched¬ 
ule. a major league baseball season 
is not supposed to be a 100-yard dash. It 
is a marathon, an endurance test demand¬ 
ing strong will, a steady pace and reserve 
strength for a finishing kick. At least, that 
is the theory. But from the very start of 
this season the Los Angeles Dodgers have 
been going fiat out. crushing the oppo¬ 
sition and setting new standards for early 
excellence. They have won with force, 
and they have won with finesse. They 
have been awesome at home and on the 
road, in the warmth of the afternoon and 
in the chill of the night, against hard- 
throwing righthanders and against curve¬ 
balling lefthanders. They won their open¬ 


er. have kept on winning and give every 
indication they plan to win some more. 

The Dodgers actually began to take 
off in March, hanging up a 17-7 exhi¬ 
bition record, the best in baseball. They 
continued winning on Opening Day. 
beating San Francisco 5-1. By April 30 
their lead in the National League West 
was IVi games, the largest ever for the 
first month of the season. And at one 
point last week the cushion had grown 
to a downy-soft lO'/i games, mainly be¬ 
cause of an astonishing 22-4 start that 
ranked with the best getaways in base¬ 
ball history. Only the 1946 Boston Red 
Sox. who were 21 -3, and the 1955 Brook¬ 
lyn Dodgers, who were 22-2 (see box. 


page 28). were in the same class. 

Almost as remarkable as the Dodgers’ 
successes are the obliging failures of their 
Western Division rivals. Not only was 
Los Angeles the only one of the six West¬ 
ern clubs with a winning record at the 
end of last week, but world champion 
Cincinnati, (hough locked in a battle for 
second place, was also five games un¬ 
der .500. three games out of the cellar 
and in danger of finding its Big Red Ma¬ 
chine flooded by a tidal wave of Dodger 
Blue Blood. 

Rallied by the exhortations of new 
Manager Tom (“l told you so") Lasorda, 
Los Angeles has been playing near-per¬ 
fect baseball. Last year, when they fin- 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN IACONO 



Garvey, Rhoden. Smith and Lopes greet Cey alter a slump-busting grand s/am against the Mels. 


ished 10 games behind Cincinnati in 
Walter Alston’s 23rd and final season, the 
Dodgers were pussycats at the plate. Now 
they lead the league in hitting (.296). scor¬ 
ing (six runs a game) and home runs (35). 
They have struck early, crossing home 
plate by the fourth inning in all but two 
of their games, and they have struck late, 
cbming from behind to win nine times. 
They have been well served by their oth¬ 
er talents, too. Los Angeles has twice as 
many double plays (28) and stolen bases 
(20) as its opponents, and after a slow 
start the Dodger pitching staff ranks third 
in the league with a 3.26 ERA. 

Individually, there seem to be two or 
three Dodgers behind every statistical 


bush. The best numbers belong to Ron 
Cey. who at week's end was leading the 
majors in home runs with 11 and runs 
batted in with 37 and was batting .357. 
The third baseman’s 29 RBIs in April 
were a major league record, surpassing 
the 27 by Willie Stargell in 1971 and Reg¬ 
gie Jackson in 1974. As Larry Bowa of 
Philadelphia advised Cey before last Fri¬ 
day's game at Dodger Stadium. “You’ve 
already had a great season. Why don’t 
you quit?’’ 

None of the Dodgers are likely to quit 
while they are this far ahead. They are en¬ 
joying themselves too much. Reggie 
Smith, a dissident in Boston and St. Lou¬ 
is. is full of bonhomie and is even play¬ 


ing right field with a sore Achilles' ten¬ 
don. Centerfielder Rick Monday can 
sometimes be seen parading around the 
dressing room wearing Lasorda’s uniform 
shirt with a pillow stuffed beneath it. 
Monday, who came from the Cubs in the 
Dodgers' only major off-season trade, is 
leading the team with five game-winning 
hits. He can wear the manager’s pants if 
he wants to. 

There have been about as many rea¬ 
sons advanced for Los Angeles’ success 
as there are players on the roster. Don 
Sutton, one of the Dodgers' four unbeat¬ 
en pitchers, espouses the “octopus’’ the¬ 
ory. “If one tentacle doesn't get you. an¬ 
other one will,” he explains. Cey 
emphasizes the acquisition of Monday 
and the improved physical condition of 
Smith and Leftfielder Dusty Baker, both 

continued 



Lasorda s exuberant style has Baker cooking. 
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Shortstop Russell has helped the Dodgers make 28 double plays, while Yeager, a 239 career hitter, has become a 373 batter under Coach Gilliam s tutelage 


AWAY WITH CEY continued 

of whom underwent off-season surgery. 
Baker has already surpassed his 76 home 
run output of four, and Smith is one of 
four regulars batting over .300. Other 
Dodgers, notably Catcher Steve Yeager 
and Pilcher Burt Hooton, cite the psy¬ 
chological influence of Lasorda. "The 
minute Tommy was named manager, we 
were revitalized.” says Hooton. “When 
he told us how much confidence he had 
in us. it lifted us. Walt never said things 
like that." Adds Yeager. "With Tommy 
motivating us. we're not afraid to go out 
on the field against anyone.” 

Lasorda insists the daily lineup card 
explains everything. "They’re winning 
because they're outstanding.” hs says. 
“I’m not surprised by our success at all." 
Lasorda does admit he may have expe¬ 
dited matters some by working h ; s eight 
regulars—Davey Lopes. Bill Russell. 
Smith. Cey, Steve Garvey. Monday. Bak¬ 
er and Yeager—as a unit all through 
spring training. Before the preseason 
schedule began. Lasorda kept them on 
their own private practice field, where 
they got plenty of extra batting practice 
and could train, he says, like heavy¬ 
weights preparing for a championship 
fight. He started the eight in the first in¬ 
trasquad game and again in the exhibi¬ 
tion opener. All spring he played them 
together and rested them together; they 
became a single body with eight equal 
parts. When it was suggested last week 
that the Mets might want to break the 
unit up by trading slugger Dave King- 
man for Baker. Lasorda replied. "If 1 have 


any say. the answer will be no. And I do 
have the say.” 

He also has the other Cey. who is 
known as Penguin because of his short¬ 
legged. solid build and waddling, splay¬ 
footed walk. “I look at him and I can't 
call him Ron." says Lasorda. "He’s got 
to be the Penguin.” The Penguin fol¬ 
lowed his torrid April with a cool one- 
for-25 start in May. Then he broke the 
slump last week with a dramatic grand 
slam off Tom Seaver. who had walked 
Smith intentionally to fill the bases for 
Cey. The slam was the fourth of the Pen¬ 
guin's career, his second of the season 


and the first homer he ever hit off Sea- 
vcr. He followed it with a one-run shot, 
two singles and four RBIs the next two 
evenings against the Phillies. 

Cey has always been a consistent, if 
surprising, source of power. In his four 
seasons as a regular he has averaged 20 
home runs and 90 RBIs a year, made the 
All-Star team three times and set a single¬ 
season fielding record for Los Angeles 
third basemen. This season he has had a 
17-game hitting streak; he also drove in 
12 runs in one three-game stretch. This 
dazzling display could not have come at 
a belter time; before the season began 



Hooton used his specialty, the knuckle-curve, to buckle the Mets 4-1 
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the Dodgers told Cey he could renego¬ 
tiate his contract. That bit of kindness 
will cost them plenty. 

Cey decided he wanted to be a major 
league baseball player when he was an 8- 
year-old in Tacoma. Wash. “If I'd known 
the circumstances Pd have to overcome. 
I probably wouldn’t have felt so strongly 
about it.” he says. “Pm not from a good 
baseball area, and I don’t have the size 
or speed of a lot of players. But baseball 
is all I ever wanted to do. and I was for¬ 
tunate to make it. even though a lot of 
people said I never would. Going to col¬ 
lege at Washington State was just a 
means to an end. I was there mainly to 
play baseball. I didn’t get as much out of 
it academically as I could have, but Pm 
not sorry about it.” 

Although he batted over .300 during 
his five minor league seasons, Cey says 
he felt like a “bit actor waiting to get my 
big chance." He certainly made the most 
of his opportunity when it came. He took 
over third in 1973. becoming the 43rd 
man to occupy the position since the 
Dodgers moved West in 1958. Now he 
ranks with the best third basemen in 
baseball, alongside such more renowned 
players as Mike Schmidt. Pete Rose. Bill 
Madlock. Graig Nettles and George 
Brett. And by making himself a better 
fielder the past several seasons, he can 
safely be mentioned in the same breath 
with that slickest of Brooklyn Dodger 
third basemen. Billy Cox. 


“I think there are more outstanding 
players at third than at any other po¬ 
sition,” Cey says. “A lot of them can hit 
better than me. or throw, run and field 
better, but I think 1 take care of my re¬ 
sponsibilities for my ball club as well as 
any of them.” 

Cey’s main job with the Dodgers is 
driving in runs, a task made easier, he 
feels, by his position in Lasorda’s bat¬ 
ting order. One of the manager's first 
moves this spring was to put Cey in the 
fourth spot and drop Garvey to fifth. Gar¬ 
vey has a higher career average but he 
lacks Cey’s power. “The balling order is 
very important." says Cey. "Last year my 
RBIs fell off from 101 to 80 because we 
didn't have another power hitter to pro¬ 
tect me. The other teams could pitch 
around me. That can't happen on thin 
club, because Pm surrounded by too 
many good hitters. Last year I felt 1 wasn’t 
given the opportunity to do my job. This 
season Pm the end result of everybody 
else’s success.” 

But Cey considers himself more than 
just a power hitter. His sharp eye has 
earned him an average of 80 walks a year, 
and he insists that he is a .300 hitter, 
even if his lifetime average reads .267. 
“I don’t go by the stats. I go by the per¬ 
formance.” he argues. “To hit .300. a bat¬ 
ter needs a lot of leg hits and cheap hits, 
and I don’t get either. I do hit the ball 
hard with consistency, and I think that 
makes me a .300 hitter whether the stats 



Lopes flies, whether he is fielding or stealing 


say so or not. I know that may sound ri¬ 
diculous. but that's the way I look at it." 

Oddly, the lone career .300 hitter 
among the regulars. Garvey, had until last 
week the lowest average in the starting 
lineup. But even at .278 and batting be¬ 
hind Cey. he is one of the league leaders 
in RBIs (24) and runs scored (22). Part 
of Garvey's difficulty is the adjustment 
he is making to meet Lasorda’s demand 
for more home runs. Garvey’s homer out¬ 
put slipped from 21 to 18 to 13 the last 
three seasons, but he already has six this 
year. "I guess I’ve gone to the plate try¬ 
ing to hit one half a dozen times so far." 

continued 



Additional home runs could make Garvey an even bigger favorite in L A Rhoden had the third of the Dodgers four consecutive complete games last week 





THE FASTEST START OF THEM ALL 


The 1977 Dodgers are not the hrst Dodger 
ream to get off to a blaring start■ In fact, the 
fastest starters in baseball history were the 
'55 Brooklyn Dodgers, who made a mock¬ 
ery of the pennant race almost before it had 
a chance to get under way. The following is 
an account of how that star-studded team 
broke from the gate. 

April 13. 1955 was a dismal day at Ebbets 
Field, cold and wet. with wisps of fog at upper- 
deck level, and only 6.999 fans showed up to 
watch the Dodgers open the season against 
the Pirates. For Walter Alston, beginning his 
second year as manager, it was essential that 
the Dodgers get off well if he were to keep 
his job. Brooklyn had won pennants under 
Charley Dresscn in 1952 and 1953. but when 
Dressen had asked owner Walter O’Malley 
for something sweeter than a one-year con¬ 
tract. he had been let go. Alston was a for¬ 
mer minor league manager whose major 
league experience was limited to one time at 
bat. He struck out. Alston's role was a tick¬ 
lish one. He had to handle high-salaried stars 
such as Jackie Robinson. Pee Wee Reese, Gil 
Hodges, Don Newcombe. Duke Snider. Roy 
Campanclla and Carl Furillo. and in 1954 Al¬ 
ston had not measured up. He was outman- 
aged by Leo Durocher. who directed the Gi¬ 
ants to the National League pennant. 

The Dodger players also were anxious to 
start well in ’55, because they had something 
to prove. Reese and Robinson were 36. Fu¬ 
rillo and Campanella 33. Hodges 31. Presea¬ 
son polls had favored the Milwaukee Braves, 
who were led by Eddie Mathews and young 


Henry Aaron, to w in the pennant. The Dodg¬ 
ers were considered too old. 

On that dank Opening Day in Brooklyn, 
Alston handed Home Plate Umpire Lee Bal- 
lanfant the following lineup: Junior Gilliam 
2B. Reese SS. Snider CF. Hodges IB. Sandy 
Amoros LF. Robinson 3B. Furillo RF. Cam¬ 
panclla C. Carl Erskine P. For b'A innings Er- 
skine and Max Surkont battled to a l-l tie. 
but then the Dodgers exploded. Gilliam hom- 
ered. Reese doubled. Snider walked. After 
Hodges had struck out and Amoros had flied 
to deep center, advancing Reese to third. Rob¬ 
inson beat out a bunt past the mound to score 
Reese. Furillo then put the game away with a 
home run. 

The next afternoon the Dodgers were at 
the Polo Grounds against the Giants. It was 
a wild affair. Brooklyn winning 10-8, New¬ 
combe gave up 12 hits but contributed two 
home runs. Campanella and Furillo had one 
each. Sal Maglie took the loss. 

Then it was 6-3 over the Giants again. 

6- 0. 10-3 and 3-2 over the Pirates and 5-2. 

7- 6, 3-2 and 14-4 over the Phillies. The last 
of those wins, the Dodgers' 10th in a row. set 
a major league record that still stands for con¬ 
secutive victories at the start of a season. 

On Friday. April 22 the Dodgers finally 
lost a game, the Giants scoring five runs in 
the eighth to win 5-4. helped by a pair of spec¬ 
tacular catches in center field by Willie Mays. 
The next day Erskine beat Maglie 3-1. but 
the Giants bounced back to win an epic bat¬ 
tle, scoring two runs in the ninth inning to 
tic at 5-5 and six more in the I Oth to ap¬ 
parently win with ease. But the Dodgers ral¬ 


lied for five runs to make the final score 11-10. 

Although Brooklyn had an 11-2 start—bet¬ 
ter than Alston could have dreamed of—its 
lead over second-place Milwaukee was only 
2/ games. However, the second wave was 
about to begin. From April 27 through May 
10 the Dodgers played II games and won 
them all. In the last of these. Newcombe 
pitched a near-perfect game, yielding one sin¬ 
gle and no walks to the Cubs. That made 
Brooklyn's record 22-2 and put the Dodgers 
9Vi games ahead of the Giants, who were 
second. 

During the remarkable 24-game stretch, 
Brooklyn played every team in the league and 
lost only to the Giants. They averaged seven 
runs a game. Snider had 30 runs batted in, 
Campanella 26 and Furillo 23 to rank 1-2-3 
in the league. Snider was lops in home runs 
with nine. Furillo next with eight. Erskine. 
5-0, had a 1.33 earned run average. New¬ 
combe was 4-0. The team batting average 
was .272. second to the Cardinals, but the 
Dodgers were first in homers and runs. 

Although their .917 pace inevitably slack¬ 
ened—the Dodgers finished the season with 
a 98-55 record and a .641 percentage—they 
were was never seriously threatened, leading 
by 11 'A games at the All-Star break and 
clinching the pennant on Sept. 8 when their 
lead over the Braves was 17. And. as all old 
Brooklyn fans will recall, the 1955 team went 
on to the Dodgers' first World Series victory, 
beating the Yankees in the seventh game with 
Johnny Podres pitching and Sandy Amoros 
... ah. but that's another story. 

—Walter Bingham 


AWAY WITH CEY continued 

he says, “and I’ve succeeded twice. I'm 
still trying to learn to hit for average and 
for home runs at the same time. It’s go¬ 
ing to take a while." 

At the other extreme is Yeager, who 
has a .239 career average but last week 
was leading the team and standing fourth 
in the league at .373. Yeager will not stay 
there, but by heeding Coach Jim Gil¬ 
liam’s advice to cut down on his swing 
and go to right field occasionally, he 
should not repeat last year’s .214. "If I 
bat .260. I might win the Comeback of 
the Year Award,” Yeager says. 

Baker could be a candidate, too. When 
he came to the Dodgers from Atlanta last 
year, he had a .278 career average. 77 
homers in his four seasons and a bad 


knee. After arriving in L.A. he missed 
50 games and batted only .242. He is hil¬ 
ling .274 so far in ’77, and last week he 
hit home runs in consecutive games. 
“Nobody seemed to believe 1 was really 
hurt last year." he says. “They believed 
I was as bad as I was playing. I’m not." 

The fact is. a lot of people are won¬ 
dering if the Dodgers are as good as 
they’re playing. Among the doubters are 
the Reds, though they have lost twice to 
Los Angeles. "They ain’t going to play 
no .750 ball, or .700 or .680 or .650,” 
says Manager Sparky Anderson. "If we 
play .650 ball, we’ll win." Pitcher Jack 
Billingham agrees. “We will win our 95 
games,” he says. “If the Dodgers win 105 
they’ll beat us. But they aren't that good." 

When these quotes were clipped from 
the newspaper and posted in the Dodger 


dressing room by mischievous PR Man 
Steve Brener, a few players saw Cincy 
red. “Yeah, I’m bothered when they say 
things like that.” said Smith. “It’s like 
they're trying to talk their way to the pen¬ 
nant. They're showing no respect for us, 
and I feel we’ve earned it. I just want 
them to respect us and not try to scare 
us. You still have to do it on the field, 
and they haven’t.” 

The reason the Reds haven’t is the 
slumber in their lumber. In direct con¬ 
trast to the Dodgers' high averages. Cin¬ 
cinnati is hitting only .266. Cesar Ge- 
ronimo is struggling at .209, Dan 
Driessen’s .247 mark isn’t making any¬ 
body forget Tony Perez, and MVP Joe 
Morgan is trudging along at .268. Except 
for one 23-run extravaganza against At¬ 
lanta, the Reds are producing less than 
continued 
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Li U ll Brougham 


Ford LTD II. The LTD of mid-size cars. 


Now there’s a trimmer, 
sportier LTD that offers luxury 
and comfort at a trimmer price. 

Today the same kind of comfort and 
luxury long associated with Ford 
LTD are yours in the trimmer, 
sportier lines of a mid-size. And at a 
mid-size price. 

LTD II brings you the elegant 
touches and high level of work¬ 
manship Ford LTD is famous for, in 
the trimmer, sportier lines of a mid¬ 



“G mid it be you in an LTD II? 
You'll never knou till you try!" 


size. It uses the same basic kind of 
smooth riding suspension as Ford's 
most expensive car. Yet its trim size 
means nimble handling that’s sur¬ 
prising in a luxurious, comfortable, 
6-passenger car. 

Test drive LTD II soon at your 
local Ford Dealer. 


FORD 


When America needs 
a better idea 
Ford puts it on wheels. 












Jaymar’s Spring Fashion Show. 

It’s Cary Middlecoff’s sporting match of the season. 



This spring's most exciting sporting match is the Cary band from rolling over. And every slack has a color 
Middlecoff Collection. The sportswear that gives every coordinated shirt, some that are even trimmed with 
man a perfect match from head to toe. matching slack fabric. 

This spring it’s the best ever. Casual sportsuits. TVimly The Cary Middlecoff Sportswear Collection. Another 
tailored slacks. The TVevira' polyester blend* keeps scene in the Jaymar fashion show that’s going on all 

them looking neat. And the Ban-Rol** keeps the waist- folji around you. 

JAYMAR 

Jaymar-Ruby. Inc.. Michigan City. Indiana 






You can find my Cary Middlecoff 
Collection at these and 5000 other fine stores. 



Dr Cary IWitfdfecoff, Goff Waff 
of Fame Look for me at the 
Houston Open. April 30 May 1 
and at the Pleasant Valley Open 
in Sutton. Massachusetts July 
30 31 Both televised on NBC 

ALABAMA 




Montgomery 



ARIZONA 

Phoenix Jalen's Big & Tall 

Tucson Jalen's Big A Tall 


ARKANSAS 


Clmlon 

Dewill 


teller’* Fashions 
Fashion Post 


Boston Store 
Suit Shop of America 
Rephan’s 


l line flock Cullum & Boren 

little Rock Rhyneclift’s 

Lillie Rock Phillip’s Mens Store 

Mdtvem Robert Jones 

Rogers Dean’s Mens Wear 

Springdale Camp's 

Wosl Memphis Saig’s 


CALIFORNIA 

Eagleson'a-All Stores 
Concord Lions' Den BAT 


Oakland Lions’ Den BAT 

Palm DeseU Charles ol Ihe Desert 

Palm Springs Nelson's Oasis 

San Lorenzo Grodins 

Southern Calilornia Silverwoods 
Torrance Del Amo Big A Tall 


CONNECTICUT 


Stamtord 

Slamlord 



Key Biscayno 



Miami Beach . 
Pensacola 


Arthur Buck 
Gayfer's 
Harveys 
Slak Rak 
Big Man-Tall Man 
Big Man-Tall Man 

Bums Ltd 
Johnson's 

Baron's 
Gayler’s 
Foresl Mans Shop 
F. M. B. Fashions 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago Hgls. 
Ellmgham 





Sohns-Hargene 
Brighton Clothes 


Central Mens Wear 
Cohn A Stern 
Family Goll Cenler 



El Matador 


Sohn’s 

Gillespie s 

Nelson Clo. Co. 
McGee's 
Mosenlelder's 
Bylon , Mens Wear 
The Bell 
The Clothing Cenler 

Country Gentleman 

Mister Big 
M. Hyman A Son 


Highland 



New Orleans 
New Orleans 

New Orleans 
Norco 


The Toggery 
Hesse s Sportswear 



Shreveport Jordan A Booth 

Thibodau* Johnny's 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Cherry Hi'i 

Clifton 

Collingswa 


TENNESSEE 

Memphis 

Mompms 

Memphis 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Soufhbndge 

Wesl'-eld 

West Springfield 




NEW MEXICO 

Albuguoiquc Gale's 

NEW YORK 

Field Brothers /. I Store’- 
Gimbcls Aii stores 

Bullalo CAB Mens Shop 

Carthage fleyer'a 

New Rochelle The Mannerly Shop 


Union CHy 

TEXAS 


Champions 
Conroe 
Cloburno 
Corpus Christ 

Dallas 

Dallas 


Collin's 
The New Heritage 
The Man s Shop 


Cullum A Boren 
ink's King Sue Clo. 

Irby Mayes 
King Site Clothes 


ickall A Green 
The Galleon 


King Sire Clothes 
Hurwil/ Man s Shop 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Turpte Slade’s 
k s King Sice CIO. 
S A O Clothiers 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis 
SI Paul 


Jack Raymond's 
Van Arsdell’s 




Joe Slnughlar 
McAlpin's 


San Angelo 
San Angelo 
San Antonio 


Wichita Falls 


MISSISSIPPI 

Bilon 

Brookhaven 

Columbus 

Greenwood 

Jackson 

Jackson 


PENNSYLVANIA 


George A Co. B A T 
Goldring-Smarlwear 


The Crescent 


Squire Shop 
Gongaware A Long 
Weldon 
Al's Mens Shop 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston 

Charleston 


The Slag 
The Clolhesmen 
e Man's Shop Lid. 


NEVAOA 

Las Vegas 
las Vegas 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


RHOOE ISLAND 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Camden 

Columbia C 

Greenville 


SI. Ongc’s 
SI. Ongc’s 
St. Ongc’s 
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AWAY WITH CEY continued 

four runs a game. Thai's noi nearly 
enough, because iheir pitchers have a 
staff ERA of 4.42. 

Nevertheless, nobody in Cincinnati 
seems very worried. History, the Reds 
feel, is in their favor. "The Dodgers’ lead 
doesn't bother us.” says Anderson. "They 
come back to us every year in July. Don’t 
ask me why, but they always come back." 
Morgan adds, "Chasing the Dodgers is 
the most fun I’ve had in baseball." 

Indeed, the Dodgers have built more 
leads than they have kept in recent years, 
and the Reds have often been the ben¬ 
eficiaries of the Los Angeles swoons. In 
1969 the Dodgers were in first place as 
late as July 18; they finished the season 
fourth, well behind Atlanta. In 1972 the 
Dodgers were leading on June 8 and end¬ 
ed up third. In 1973 they led from June 
17 to Sept. 2. holding an SVi-game lead 
at one point, and finished second. They 
won in 1974, staying in first place from 
April 14 on, but in 1975 and ’76 they 
again blew early leads to finish second. 
20 and 10 games behind Cincinnati. Ob¬ 
viously, goes the Reds’ thinking, a rous¬ 
ing Dodger start only means there is more 
time left for them to blow everything and 
get caught in the end. 

Ccy is probably right in suspecting that 
Anderson’s reference to years past is psy¬ 
chological warfare. "But to say we’ve 
given them the pennant every year is the 
most hypocritical thing I've heard," he 
says. "We always said they won because 
they were the best in baseball.” 

It’s gamesmanship. Penguin, just 
gamesmanship. Smith and Cey could 
both learn from Lasorda, who is more 
adept at verbal sparring. For instance, 
when the Dodgers beat the Reds 3-1 last 
month in Cincinnati. Anderson said. 
"They won’t win many games by getting 
just five hits.” To which Lasorda replied, 
“And we won’t lose many when we al¬ 
low only one run." Last week Lasorda 
elaborated. “Sparky's got a right to his 
opinion. They’re like rear ends—every¬ 
body has one. But I can't get involved 
with what he says or how his club is do¬ 
ing." With that Lasorda paused, reached 
for a postgame slice of salami, and asked 
devilishly, “Who’s on top?” 

And the Dodgers will stay there if they 
continue playing as they did last week in 
five straight victories over the Mets and 
Phillies. Los Angeles produced its best 
pitching of the year, four straight com¬ 
plete games compared to the same num¬ 
ber for the rest of the season. On Mon¬ 


day Doug Rau did need ninth-inning help 
from knuckleballing Reliever Charlie 
Hough before beating Jerry Koosman 
3-1. The string of complete games be¬ 
gan the next night, when Hooton allowed 
only four hits and equaled the league high 
this year with 11 strikeouts in a 4-1 
victory. Tommy John followed with an¬ 
other four-hitter in a 3-1 duel with Jon 
Matlack. and on Thursday the Dodgers 
beat Tom Seaver 7-2. All seven runs 
came in the fifth inning, equaling the to¬ 
tal number Seaver had allowed in five 
previous starts. 

New York left town gladly, and Phil¬ 
adelphia entered cautiously. It turned out 
that everything the Phillies had heard 
about the Dodgers was true. Sutton 
turned in the fourth straight complete 
game as the Dodger bats exploded again 
for a 9-3 victory. In the first inning Los 
Angeles scored twice on consecutive 
home runs by Smith and Cey. Then, in 
the second, L.A. found another way to at¬ 
tack. After Baker led off with a hustling 
double to left. Catcher John Oates, sub¬ 
bing for Yeager, sacrificed him to third. 
From there Sutton squeezed him home. 
Three hits and two walks brought in four 
more runs, two of them on Cey's bases- 
loadcd single. The deluge concluded with 
two more runs in the fifth. 

The streak ended on Saturday when 
the Dodgers uncharacteristically let a 4-0 
lead slip away in a 7-4, 13-inning loss. 

It is inevitable that the Dodger hitting 
will cool. And when it does, good pitch¬ 
ing could solve a lot of problems. Rick 
Rhoden will not always get an average 
of eight runs a start, but that is what the 
offense has been providing him. The most 
consistent pitchers have been Sutton, 4-0 
with a 1.53 ERA and 18 victories in his 
last 21 decisions, and Hough, who has 
three wins, seven saves and 15 appear¬ 
ances. Shades of Mike Marshall in 1974. 

“We’ve reached the point now where 
we think we can win every time we play.” 
says Lopes, another Dodger league-lead¬ 
er with 14 steals. "It’s like we're in a 
poker game, and every time the other 
guys get four kings, wc lay down four 
aces.” 

Lasorda, who is thick with the show¬ 
biz. swells, received a postcard recently 
from Don Rickies. "You’re winning so 
far," Rickies wrote. "But if things get 
lousy, remember we never met." The way 
the Dodgers have been playing, Rickies 
may turn out to be Lasorda’s friend all 
the way to October. end 
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i Phoenix 
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- Ul>Rock 

CALIFORNIA 


0 Oakland 
10 Pasadena 

I 2 San Bernardino 
1 3 San Diego 
14 San Francisco 
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COLORADO 
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4 3 Indianapolis 
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Here's your chance to win 
a title at Forest Hills. 


Enter the Equitable Family 
Tennis Challenge If you make 
the finals, you'll play them at 
Forest Hills during the U S Open 
Maybe even win the title 

Last year, 82.000 entered this 
national tournament run in con¬ 
junction with the United States 
Tennis Association The Equitable 
Family Tennis Challenge has three 
levels of play Local, Sectional and 
National The Local play will be 
conducted between June 11 and 
July 17 in the tournament areas 
listed at the left Family teams 
may enter, regardless of where 
they live 

Only these mixed family 
teams are eligible father-daughter, 
mother-son, grandfather-grand 
daughter, grandmother-grandson 
All four categories will combine 
into a single draw There will be 
only one winning team in each 
Local area Players must be ama¬ 
teurs and unranked nationally by 
the USTA since January 1. 1972 
Sorry, but teaching professionals 
are not eligible 

The child team member 
cannot turn 19 by October 1, 1977 
and there must be a minimum 15- 
year difference m the birth years 
of team members 

Also, each family member 
can play on only one team 

Local winners and runners- 
up receive awards One winning 
team in each Local area will ad¬ 
vance to one of the 16 Sectional 
tournaments to be held between 
July 23 and August 21 Teams will 
travel to Local and Sectional com¬ 
petitions at their own expense 
One team from each Sectional 
will advance to the National Finals 
with all expenses paid 

Entry coupons must be post¬ 
marked before midnight, June 1, 
1977 In the event of an exception 
ally large response, entry may be 
restricted and teams selected on 
a postmark basis 

So get your tennis sneakers, 
grab your racket, and send your 
entry form today 








i.* 1 n4me l,r 

il phraw pnnli 



I.S1 n.me hr 
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City 



_State_Zip_ 


Home telephone ( )_ 


USTA Members Parent □ Yes □ No Child □ Yes □ No 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United Stales. New York. N Y 


ENTRY FORM 


1976 winners of The Equitable 
Family Tennis Challenge 
Mrs Cathy Sandford and her 
son, John, receive their 
trophy at center court. 

Forest Hills Stadium 


The Equitable Family Tennis Challenge, c/o Capital Sports. Inc. 

280 Park Avenue. New York, NY 10017 

We would like to compete in tournament area number_ Our team 

composes the following 

Mother Son □ Father Daughter □ 

Grandmother-Grandson □ Grandfather-Granddaughter □ 
i We understand that all four categones will combine into a single draw and that one 
winning team in each Local area will advance to the Sectionals 1 
The entrance requirements have been read and our team qualifies We understand that 
you will contact us about a playing date and location 


Penn the Official Ball of the Equitable Family Tennis Challenge 
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Although it is listed as just another event 
on the 14-race United States Auto Club 
calendar, in effect the Indianapolis 500 is a 
season unto itself. Drivers and crews are at the Speedway 
for more than three weeks, practicing, testing, qualifying, 
trying to shave fractions of a second, squeeze out more 
power, find extra mileage. But as the last Sunday in May 
nears, another Indy begins: a frenetic schedule of parties 
and promotions and meetings with sponsors that nibble away at a driver’s time and weaken his 
concentration. Just to make matters worse, the last time a driver can test his car is “Carburetion 
Day,” four days before Sunday’s race. Last year Photographer Lane Stewart kept pace with pole- 
winner Johnny Rutherford during the final days of May as he made the rounds—tirelessly smiling, 
shaking hands, signing autographs. On May 30 all of Rutherford’s efforts became worthwhile— 
and worth $256,121—as he won the second 500 of his 14-year career at the Speedway. 


CONTINUED 
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Final practice on Thursday is the 
last time the drivers take to the 
track before empty grandstands 


Even on quiet days a gantlet of 
fans has to be run between the 
pit area and Gasoline Alley. 










Johnny's smile was turned up full when his sponsor threw a party. 


The night before the 500 Johnny and Betty Rutherford unwound alone , 
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It's all in the family as the tour 
Rutherfords take part in the 500 
Festival parade on Saturday 


Betty, who times his races, and 
his fire-suited pit crew signaled 
Johnny off on the opening lap 



The hometown folks met the racers at the Indianapolis Athletic Club 



Thursday through Sunday. Rutherford's car was in his crew's hands 
















FIRST NMiONM-Ui 1 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Rutherford ted when the race was hatted because of rain The cars had gone just tar enough to make rt official when the 5 00 was called two hours later 
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INDY 500 continued 


THE UNSEEN INDY 


T he buildup begins the moment you know you’ve qual¬ 
ified for the race. I had tried to qualify in 1969, '70 and 
'71 and hadn’t made it. The first year the officials told me I 
didn't have enough experience even to be allowed on the 
track. The second year I crashed and the third year I qual¬ 
ified but was bumped from the field by a faster car. Then 
came ’72, and finally, suddenly, gloriously, I made the show, 
qualifying on the inside of the third row. seventh fastest. 
That same day people began calling, asking me if I was a 
good bet at the 9-1 odds they were quoting on me. 

There was a two-week hiatus between the day 1 qualified 
and the race. Except for a few interviews and promotional 
appearances, and an occasional run in the car to make sure 
everything was checked out, there wasn’t much for me to 
do except wait. I guess I could have gone home for a while, 
but I never thought of it. What f liked to do was to go over 
to the track and hang around with my crew. The bigger 
teams reserve two or three garage bays with the walls 
knocked out in between, but we had a garage just big enough 
for our one car and not much else. The car sat on jack 
stands and, unlike myself, the crew could keep busy by as¬ 
sembling, disassembling, checking and double-checking. 

In the evenings I went back to my motel room and ex¬ 
ercised. I would grip a desk chair by its back legs, hold it 
straight out in front of me, then twist it from side to side in 
a way that simulated the turning of the steering wheel. I 
found this exhausting, and I was never sure if I really could 
build up the right muscles for the three-hour grind I had 
worked so hard to become a part of. 

When l went to the Speedway the day before the race, 
the big gang mowers were putting the finishing touches on 
the lawns, and the smell of fresh-cut grass was in the air. 
We were told to report to the pit lane for the “drivers meet¬ 
ing,” a ceremony really. Right after it we went to a small air¬ 
less room under the grandstand—no press or spectators ad¬ 
mitted. There was where final instructions were issued. 

Next we all picked up and headed into town for the Fes¬ 
tival Parade. There were bands and floats, but the center of 
attention was the drivers. That year we were in 11 identical 
convertibles moving at walking speed, three to a car, riding 
on the rear deck. Each convertible symbolized a row of the 
II-row, 33-car grid that would take the flag the following 
day. I was in the third car with Swede Savage and Johnny 
Rutherford. The crowd was enthusiastic and shouted en¬ 
couragement. “Johnny!” “Way to go. Swede!” “Sam, baby!" 
A woman, grossly overweight, dressed in short pants and a 
halter top, crabbed alongside our car, holding out her au¬ 
tograph book. “Good luck tomorrow, boys,” she said, then 
fell back to meet the next car. The three of us laughed and 


joked and signed each other’s names in the autograph books, 
but each of us knew that the next morning, strapped into 
our cars, our helmets on, we would barely exchange a glance. 
Tomorrow was that other life, the narrow part of the chan¬ 
nel where things happen quickly and for keeps. 

In the evening there were parties all over town. My young¬ 
er brother, having driven non-stop from Connecticut to see 
me in the race, was encamped somewhere beyond the Speed¬ 
way grounds. Later he told me that from the moment it 
was known he was related to a driver he never had to buy an¬ 
other beer. The backers of my car arrived from California 
and Oklahoma and threw a barbecue at Howard Johnson’s. 
My crew chief and I wanted a last chance to go over our strat¬ 
egy for the race, so we begged off from the party and went 
to a small restaurant. My girl friend was with us and the at¬ 
mosphere was very calm and controlled. Later I slept sound¬ 
ly for five hours and awoke just after dawn. 

Indy is run at 11 a.m., and I had planned to be up early 
so I wouldn’t be hurried. The room was familiar: I had 
been living in it for almost a month. But today it seemed 
strange to me. and I couldn’t persuade myself it wasn’t. 

On the morning of the race the police keep open a spe¬ 
cial approach route for the drivers and crews, and the road 
was empty. It was eerie because on the adjacent streets the 
traffic was crawling. I drove through the tunnel that runs 
under the track between Turns One and Two, emerging on 
the Speedway grounds. There the grandstands, huge and 
stretching away to the horizon, were the perimeters of a 
space so vast it was like a separate universe. 

I was used to seeing the stands empty; now they were 
packed, a wall of undulating colors as the crowd settled 
into place. The infield parking lots were full and a wave of 
heat shimmered above the cars. Already it was 80°. All 
along I had thought I understood the actuality of the race 
and what I was getting into. Now I wasn’t so sure. 

Hastily I went to the garage area and. opening the door. 
I was surprised to see that the car was gone. It had been 
taken out to the grid. The crewmen were changing into 
their fireproof refueling outfits. Nobody said a word to me. 
Soon they left to be with the car. I sat on the floor in a cor¬ 
ner. The cement was cool, almost relaxing. 

There was very little time left and I was sure that by slow¬ 
ing my breathing and concentrating on small details I would 
be fine, that 1 would be in control. I started to change into 
my driving suit, taking great care. For a moment the garage 
door opened and a bright wedge of light spread across the 
floor. I heard a constant roaring sound, like a busy airport 
in the distance, and I knew it was the crowd. I was told it 
was time to go. 

I went out then, quickly, into the sun. I think my crew 
chief was carrying my helmet, and the police held back the 
crowds. I saw the autograph books but there was no time 
now. and I walked straight through, between the grand¬ 
stands. to the car. Of the three of us who had clowned 
around in the pace car. Swede would crash in the 500 a 
year later and die of his injuries a month afterward. Johnny 
would win the big race twice in his next four tries and be¬ 
come a Speedway legend. I would finish fifth in the race— 
and would never race there again. 

—Sam Posey 
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LOOKS IN 


A casual fan makes his first trip to the Indianapolis 500 
with his 23-year-old son, who eventually may drive there, 
and each comes away with a new perspective on the race 

by JOHN COLE 



( heard my first broadcast of the Indianapolis 500 more 
than 20 years ago. and I've scarcely missed one since—ex¬ 
cept for the Memorial Day I dropped a portable radio over¬ 
board in the excitement of hooking one of the first striped 
bass of the season. That was typical of the way I followed 
the race: always building it into the holiday schedule, but 
never sacrificing the weekend to make the journey from 
New England to the Midwest. 

My son Marshall changed that, and forever changed my 
perceptions of the event. When he was five. Marshall sat be¬ 
side me on the front seal of the rented Peugeot I was driv¬ 
ing from France to Italy and pretended he was driving a 
road race through the Alps. He pestered me with questions 
I could not answer about the workings of the car: he scru¬ 
tinized the speedometer and the tachometer as if their num¬ 
bers involved our destinies. 

In a way. they did. What I had assumed to be a childish 
preoccupation became the consuming interest of Marshall’s 
adolescent years and the overwhelming avocation of his 
young manhood. He became a mechanic, a motorcycle rac¬ 
er and—by the time we traveled to Indy together—a 23- 
year-old man whose daily dreams put him behind the wheel 
of a race car. 

Our going was typical of the sweetness and stress of our re¬ 
lationship as father and son. spectator and driver. I have 
watched Marshall compete in scores of motorcycle races. I 
have trembled every time, holding the fence to ease my shak¬ 
ing. I have asked him to stop riding in these races, but I 
have also sought out friends who might help further his ca¬ 
reer, co-signed loans for new equipment, spent the last hours 
of Christmas Eve in a harried search for a particular set of 
socket wrenches. 

I would rather have gone fishing for the spring’s first 
striped bass in the Maine cove near our home than drive 
2,400 miles to Indy and back with Marshall. I would rather 
have spent the travel time persuading him to return to col¬ 
lege, but I rode nearly every mile talking about auto racing, 
feeling my own excitement build as we got nearer the Speed¬ 
way and began to hear reports of prerace activity on the 
radio. 

Driving from the East, the Indy talk gets stronger the far¬ 
ther you are from the Atlantic. When we reached western 
Pennsylvania the sports chatter on the radio had changed 
from reports on the Celtics and the Yankees to news of 
Tom Sncva and a rundown of Ohio golf tournaments. We 
drove past the scars of spent strip mines (one. ironically, lit¬ 
tered with the corpses of 5,000 junk cars), past a group of 
dark-suited, dark-bearded Amish men fishing in a roadside 
lake, their horse-drawn buggies in the shade a few feet from 
Interstate 80 and hurtling transcontinental trucks. When 

continued 
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we reached Ohio the land flattened and 
stayed flat until we toured the center of 
Indianapolis. 1.200 miles from home and 
light-years away from images of Maine. 

First the Midwesterners farmed. I 
mused to myself and Marshall, then fac¬ 
tories were built and then, as the rivers 
of dollars and jobs flowed in from the 
rest of the states, the Midwesterners had 
the time and money for play, but few 
playgrounds to play on. 

So they built golf courses and race 
tracks. They built them by the hundreds, 
as befits their industrial triumph and her¬ 
itage. With all that flat land, building golf 
courses was no trick, and with all the 
farms deserted by sons who left the fur¬ 
rows for production lines, finding the 
acreage was easy. Golf, with its leisurely 
pace and abundant opportunity for talk, 
is the perfect game for business, and near¬ 
ly every club player was. and is. on a man¬ 
agement team for National Cash Reg¬ 
ister. General Motors. General Foods or 
Firestone. 

And while management played golf, 
the increasingly affluent workers drove 
cars or watched others drive. If one brand 
of industrial recreation had been discov¬ 
ered in the boardrooms of the fairways, 
another was found in the dirt tracks at 
the edges of every Midwestern town 
where the workers who built machines 
could watch the products of their labor 
subjected to abuse, tuned beyond per¬ 
fection and consumed in the fiery fur¬ 
naces of collisions. 

In the heart of this flatland is Indi¬ 
anapolis. where America's auto industry 
first thrived, and its Speedway, originally 
conceived as a test track as well as a rac¬ 
ing circuit, is the gargantuan superlative, 
the ultimate enlargement of every dirt 
track, sprint track, stock-car speedway 
and asphalt oval from the Angell Park 
Speedway for midget racers at Sun Prai¬ 
rie. Wis. to the stock-car circuit at 1-70 
Speedway in Odessa. Mo. 

Created, promoted and managed by 
the industrial executives and tycoons 
who play golf (they put a 27-hole course 
on the Indy grounds), the Indianapolis 
Motor Speedway needed the endless per¬ 
spective that thousands of square miles 
of flat land can give; it needed the de¬ 
mands for violent and motorized recre¬ 
ation that millions of leisured and well- 
paid production-line workers can sustain; 
it needed the momentous wealth that the 


industrial empires of Michigan, Ohio, Il¬ 
linois and Indiana could bring to it; and. 
of course, it needed that most American 
of machines: the high-speed automobile 
driven to the edge of danger that the 500 
inevitably demands. Which is why you 
cannot comprehend the scale of the place 
or the event unless you make the trip. 

Surely the relationship between the 
city and the Speedway is one of the more 
outlandish of our time. Billed as the na¬ 
tion’s I Ith-largest city by its unabashed 
publicists, Indianapolis is thoroughly 
dominated by the 2‘/i miles of asphalt 
track in its northwest corner. Except for 
the well-tended, SI00,000 executive 
homes that line Kessler Boulevard, much 
of the rest of the city looks as if it lives 
willingly with neglect in order to sustain 
the Speedway’s appetites. 

The black-and-white checkered flag 
that is waved to signal the winning of an 
auto race has become the city’s symbol, 
its urban banner and. in its opposing col¬ 
ors and alternating squares, a metaphor 
for the dichotomies that quickly become 
obvious to even the most casual visitor 
to this place that is at once surreal and 
eminently ordinary. 

Surely when Carl Fisher and his three 
associates built the track in 1909, the city 
fathers of Indianapolis could not have 
imagined that the Speedway’s presence 
would quite dominate their city and be¬ 
come its primary identification. Perhaps 
the transformation began when Eddie 
Rickenbacker became the track's second 
owner in 1927; or was it when Terre 
Haute industrialist Tony Hulman took 
over in 1945 and began a program of re¬ 
furbishing the track that is still under 
way. It may be difficult to pick the pre¬ 
cise moment when the child of the au¬ 
tomobile age became the city’s parent, 
but the absolute dominance is evident to 
even first-time visitors like Marshall and 
myself. 

Indianapolis bills itself as "The Home 
of the 500.” even though the Speedway 
is. in fact, located in the suburb of Speed¬ 
way. lnd. (incorporated 1926. pop. 
14.600). Strings of plastic checkered flags 
rattle over every gas station: there is a 
chain of “500" liquor stores, with check¬ 
ered flags on every sign. The Red Garter 
Lounge, the Queen Bee massage parlor 
and the 38th Street Bar ("Featuring Miss 
Nude America”) decorate their vigorous 
advertising with checkered flags in a spir¬ 


it of chauvinism as sincere as that of the 
Rev. James Bonke. who dons a black- 
and-white checkered vestment to say 
early Mass for the racing crews at 
the track's garage compound—known 
around the world as Gasoline Alley. 

On race weekend checkered flags 
flapped from every Meridian Street lamp- 
post to mark the route of the prerace pa¬ 
rade. and at Monument Circle—the heart 
of downtown Indianapolis. The march¬ 
ing began before the official reviewing 
stands on Pennsylvania between Ohio 
and New York Streets, where the asphalt 
of the city was carpeted over in a series 
of black-and-white squares that seemed 
to stretch for blocks. 

Complete with one 500 Queen. Re¬ 
becca Ann Tippy, and 32 princesses 
(echoing the 33 cars in the race), the may¬ 
or. Bob Hope. Claude Akins. Martin Mil¬ 
ner. Art Linkletter. Martin Hoffman (Sec¬ 
retary of the Army) and a blind singer 
named Tom Sullivan, who sent off the pa¬ 
rade with the national anthem, last year's 
march took four hours to travel the 
checkered-flag route and more than 400.- 
000 folks got a chance to see Hope, the 
queen and prize-w'inning floats like those 
entered by Steak n Shake and Kentucky 
Fried Chicken. 

If you follow Meridian north to 16th 
Street and then head west on 16th until 
it intersects with Georgetown Road 
you'll find yourself at the main-gate cor¬ 
ner of the Motor Speedway. On the way 
you will have passed more checkered 
flags, the modest homes of working fam¬ 
ilies (black and white) and. as you near 
the track, a series of carnival stalls sell¬ 
ing tacos, model racing cars and—that 
most popular item—the checkered flag, 
overprinted with the Speedway emblem: 
a winged tire topped with, again, a check¬ 
ered flag. 

The rear of the main grandstand low¬ 
ers over the east side of Georgetown 
Road. On the west side, in the dark shad¬ 
ow of the grandstand's gray back wall 
but emphatically separated from the 
track's grounds by a chain-link fence, is 
the open meadow known in town as 
"Coca-Cola Field." in deference to the 
bottling plant at its far end. 

There were at least 5.000 trailers and 
tents in Coca-Cola Field when Marshall 
and I arrived a few days before the race. 
It was raining that morning, it rained for 
much of the rest of the day. but the field 
continued 
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INDY 500 continued 


continued to fill. When we returned on 
a sunny Saturday afternoon less than 24 
hours before the race, it seemed to me 
that the people and the tents and trailers 
could not be counted. Both of us were 
awed and shaken by the scale of the gath¬ 
ering. by the blustery tone of this recur¬ 
rent Woodstock and by the threat of ran¬ 
dom violence that any monumental and 
unregimented crowd brings with it. 

As we moved slowly, trying to reach 
a track entrance, an ambulance turned 
out of the field and came toward us. trav¬ 
eling at top speed. When it passed us. 
red lights whirling, siren shrieking, the 
draft of its rushing bulk pulled hundreds 
of flattened beer cans from the pavement: 
they swirled like autumn leaves in the 
ambulance’s wake, clattering and bounc¬ 
ing back to the asphalt and off the sides 
of our car as the ambulance headed for 
the emergency room to try to save two 
fans who had begun a knife fight while 
they waited for race day. 

On the other side of the grandstand 
the white-coveralled auto surgeons at 
work in Indy’s garages inside the track 
could hardly have heard the ambulance. 
If they could, their concentration and sin¬ 
gleness of purpose would not permit 
them to pay it any heed. If there was 
chaos and boredom and sparking vio¬ 
lence in the dark shadows outside the 
track, here in the pristine whiteness of 
these innermost rooms all was concen¬ 
tration, tension and discipline. And there 
were no plastic checkered flags. 

In Gasoline Alley. Marshall and I 
found what we had come to see at In¬ 
dianapolis. There was the patina of glam¬ 
our. the recognition of heroes, a close¬ 
ness to the machines and the crews at 
work on those machines that restored ev¬ 
ery illusion of the glory of motor racing 
and the technological excellence that 
makes it possible. 

“Paul Newman, you have a phone call 
at garage 27 ... Paul Newman, you have 
a phone call at garage 27 ... A. J. Foyi. 
please report to your garage ... A. J. 

Foyt. please report to your garage-” 

No Midwestern monotone scratching 
through the Gasoline Alley public-ad¬ 
dress system could dull the gloss on the 
litany of celebrated names that poured 
from the loudspeakers. And here came 
A.J. himself, riding a kid’s Sling Ray bike 
with its fat tires painted bright orange. 

We walked by every row of garages. 


around and around and over and over 
again, clinging to this repetition because 
beyond these low-roofed wooden sheds, 
beyond the wire fences and beyond the 
ordered disciplines at work there was the 
casual and boundless disorder of the 
overcrowded city we had left outside. 

As Marshall patiently explained the 
turbocharger, the pop-ofT valve, the Of- 
fenhauser and the Cosworth. as we found 
Andretti. Rutherford. Simon, Sneva and 
Walther. we also discovered the great dis¬ 
tance that detachment can create. It was 
there, in every garage: this determined 
and relentless distance that the drivers 
and crews interpose between themselves 
and the spectators. There was an abso¬ 
lute effort under way to avoid eye con¬ 
tact with the hundreds of onlookers like 
Marshall and me. onlookers who stood 
at the very edge of the garage entrances, 
probing with their eyes and their urgen¬ 
cy for some small signal of welcome into 
the closed world of racing. 

No signals ever came. Everyone in the 
garages had mastered the averted eye. the 
blank stare, the concentration shield. Not 
even the young mechanics (“See.” said 
Marshall, "those guys are my age") drew 
back the curtain. It was clear that the 
need for such defenses was well and uni¬ 
versally understood. One acknowledg¬ 
ment, one gesture, one move toward even 
a portion of the crowd could start a stam¬ 
pede. The onlookers would swarm into 
the garages; a bit of tape, a sparkplug 
would be grabbed. A wheel would go, 
then an entire car would be demolished 
and. finally, the drivers would be stripped 
and torn apart. 

So the wall was maintained. The rac¬ 
ers fought to stay in their world, and 
they won. The sense of exclusion in an 
atmosphere and setting as intimate as 
the garages was yet another Indy ex¬ 
perience for which there can be no ad¬ 
equate preparation. 

We don't need Bob Hope. 33 race 
queens. Martin Milner or 350.000 beer 
drinkers to make the race real, the driv¬ 
ers and their crews seemed to be saying. 
We need only to be left alone, to be giv¬ 
en the metaphysical and physical space 
to prepare the men and the machines to 
run the race. 

Marshall and 1 dung to the reality of 
the auto surgeons at work until the last 
garage door had shut and the long May 
dusk had darkened. The short night be¬ 


fore race day was filled with the stress of 
our anticipation and the constant manic 
warbling of police sirens coming from 
every direction. At dawn we walked most 
of the seven miles to the track, past con¬ 
gealed rivers of traffic stalled dead on 
highways clogged with immobile motor¬ 
ists on their w'ay to see their racing coun¬ 
terparts drive at 200 mph. 

The crowd. Yes. those 350.000. The 
phenomenon that guarantees Indy its 
unimpeachable superlative: the largest 
crowd to watch any sports event in the 
world. The race-day crowd is a Niagara, 
tumbling, falling, swirling, curling in ed¬ 
dies. coagulating in pools, stagnant in the 
backwaters of its own litter and fright¬ 
ening in the incredible proportions of its 
collective energies should it ever be 
massed and directed. But there is no 
massing, no focus, only the constant rum¬ 
ble of the torrent of hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of voices held in place by the stands 
and the fences that surround the Indy 
oval. Crossing the infield, moving 
through the stands, edging closer to the 
pits, straining for a good look at the start 
of the race, Marshall and I rode the Ni¬ 
agara crowd in the barrels of our own de¬ 
termination. tossed here, pushed there, 
but arriving, eventually, where we want¬ 
ed to be. 

The crowd is its own justification, its 
own recreation. These are the hundreds 
of thousands of Midwesterners who have 
found this place to play, this pastime, this 
surcease from the flat land and horizon¬ 
less production lines. Merely being pres¬ 
ent here is event enough. Is not a single 
drop of water proud to become part of 
Niagara? 

It must be so. because only a few hun¬ 
dred of the hundreds of thousands at Indy 
can see the race in any intelligible con¬ 
text. The rest must be content with a 
piece of it. must be convinced of the 
thumping realities of Indy speeds by 
watching the cars blur through a field of 
vision no longer than half a city block. 
Without the piped voice of the track an¬ 
nouncer. most Indy spectators could no 
more decipher the competition than a 
person could comprehend his circulatory 
system by studying the veins on the back 
of one hand. 

But the crowd can understand cere¬ 
mony and knows ballyhoo. So, while the 
33 spring-steel machines are lined in 11 
rows and wound lighter and tighter for 
continued 
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by John Wcitz 


Style tips from the internationally famous 
•n's fashion authority and designer of Capitan cigars 



What’s the secret 
of style? 

Be a star maker. It works no matter how you like to dress 
Casually or classically. 

It even works with a cigar. Not just any cigar, mind you, but 
a Capitan. Because we designed 
Capitan to flatter your face while it 
flatters your taste. 

The star technique, 
choose just one article of 
clothing to star. Like a shirt 
Make it wild, but make 
the rest solid color. 

Everyone will say, "Great 
shirt’’ Next day make a tie the 
star. Do it with jeans. 

Knock-out sports shirt. 

Anything. One star. 

Everything else supporting 

cast. You get the idea. Now you know why I designed 
five slim, trim shapes for Capitan. Because you should 
smoke a cigar; a cigar shouldn’t smoke you. The Capitan 
pack was specially selected, too. Its a special maroon 
that blends well with men’s clothes. 

We know a Capitan should star 
where it's important. In the quality 
of its tobaccos and craftsmanship. 

For instance, our Capitan 
experts use one of the world's 
premier wrapper tobaccos—dark, 
satiny African Cameroon. Besides 
handsome looks, Cameroon offers 
an incredibly smooth taste that 
complements the 
mild, imported 

, Light a good- 

■P looking Capitan 

.ffr W The aroma will tell 
-1 ~ you you’ve 

C ^ discovered a 
star. 

Y* lJ^ Capitan. A 

great cigar that 
W looks it. 




Capitan 

deilieros 


the start of the 500. while the drivers ex¬ 
amine and touch every part of their 
flameproof cocoons, tighten laces and 
keep their eyes averted from every one 
of the 350.000 human beings except the 
half dozen on their racing crews, while 
the race itself is on the brink of deto¬ 
nating its once-a-year explosion. Bob 
Hope returns with the queen and her 
court and a parade of celebrities who tour 
the track in a procession of gaudy and 
identical Huick pace can with sun roofs 
open so Hope and Phyllis Oilier and the 
princesses can wave. 

In the barrels of our determination, 
wearing the press badges that free us from 
the crowd, Marshall and I, incredibly, 
have arrived on the track itself. Lost in 
the Niagara roar, we are left to walk the 
11 rows of three cars each, the engines 
screaming in our ears, the drivers close 
enough to touch. The ground shakes un¬ 
der our feet; we tremble with tension; 
we witness a further grotesquerie as one 
of the sun-roofed Buicks hits the left rear 
wheel of race car No. 17—Dick Simon’s 
Bryant Heating and Cooling Special— 
and jolts it askew from its precisely 
aligned starting position. 

Simon, who had beaten a rain shower 
at the closing of qualifying by five min¬ 
utes to make the race and his strong po¬ 
sition in the sixth row, can not compre¬ 
hend the mishap. The Bhick keeps going. 
Simon shakes his head, his crew gathers 
at the wheel, checking for any sign of 
fractures that could break under the 
stress of the speeds now just minutes 
away. 

The decision is as agonizing as it is im¬ 
mediate. Even the car’s owner. Rolla 
Vollsiedl, is unaware of this last-minute 
calamity. After a full year of working to 
be where they are, should Simon and his 
crew withdraw now because their ma¬ 
chine has been hit by a parade car? The 
decision is to stay. Almost as soon as it 
is made, Simon, a former insurance-com¬ 
pany executive, slides into No. 17’s cock¬ 
pit; only the top of his helmet and the 
dark strip of his tinted eye shield are vis¬ 
ible. He has become part of the car. 

The balloons are released. Corner 
Pyle/Jim Nabors sings Back Home 
Again in Indiana , the aerial bombs crack, 
the pace car moves, the green flag is 
waved and the race begins. 

The speed is incredible. There is no 
possible preparation for it: it is not trans- 
continued 
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It’s time for an AM/FM stereo 
with five useful displays. 


Meet the Delco Digital Stereo. 



The thing you'll notice first 
is the time of day displayed in 
brightly lit digital numbers. 
Change radio stations and the 


AM or FM frequencies are 

displayed. 

Press another button to call up 
the month and day —or even the 
elapsed time of a trip. 

The Delco Digital Stereo takes 
advantage of modern electronic 
advancements to add useful new 
functions to the automotive enter¬ 
tainment system. It’s available for 
selected 1977 Buick, Cadillac, 
Chevrolet, Oldsmobile and Pontiac 
models. 


See and hear it for yourself. Ask 
your GM dealer for a showroom 
demonstration. 

The Delco Digital Stereo—a 
sound idea whose time 


has come. 


Delco 

Electronics 


|3J| 


Division of General Mot 1 
Kokomo Indiana 


Stay with GM quality. Tell your dealer “Delcor 
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mutable. At Indy, the cars and drivers 
move so fast in comparison to what most 
of us know as speed that we are certain 
only of the relative difference, not the de¬ 
gree of that difference. We know we have 
never seen four-wheeled machines mov¬ 
ing this fast, anywhere; and we know that 
the speeds take every car and driver to 
the brink of control. The capacity for in¬ 
stant disaster is omnipresent. 

But as the cars hurtle, the crowd be¬ 
comes somnolent. Foyt slides; it is on a 
turn; perhaps 5.000. perhaps 500 of the 
350.000 are aware of it. Simon pulls in 
on the second lap with a blown engine. 
Roger McCluskey hits the third-turn wall 
on lap eight; Johnny Rutherford's car 
flips up a spring from McCluskey's de¬ 
bris; it strikes Tom Sneva’s helmet at a 
combined velocity of 250 mph. Sneva is 
stunned, maintains control, suffers cuts 
on the inside of his mouth from the im¬ 
pact. Not one of the 350.000 spectators 
is aware of the near disaster. They will 
not know of it until a delayed television 


broadcast with its advantage of slow- 
motion replays, can show them the mo¬ 
ment, the nearness of the disaster. 

The laps turn regularly now. The Ni¬ 
agara slumbers. The rain arrives, the 
race is stopped. The rain stops, and an 
army of trucks and pace cars and a gro¬ 
tesque turbine vehicle that looks some¬ 
thing like an enormous flue pipe from 
an old-fashioned stove circles the track 
trying to dry it. The race is about to be 
resumed when the clouds burst; the track 
announcer tells us Johnny Rutherford 
has won. We have seen no checkered 
flag at this race. 

The Speedway floods in the down¬ 
pour, rivers of litter flow as the Niagara 
ebbs, leaving as its residue a few drunks 
lolling in the sodden stands or lying in 
the infield mud. The drivers and crews 
push the cars back to the garages where 
Marshall and 1 come once again to look. 
One of A.J.’s crew members sits deject¬ 
edly on one of No. I4's tires, his car per¬ 
manently relegated to second place in the 


record books; he does not move, does 
not see. Finally, we leave, sloshing 
through ankle-deep water, trying to mea¬ 
sure the Indy experience. 

"It seems like so much work for just 
one day. just a few hours.” says Mar¬ 
shall. Then, looking at the stands and the 
drainage ditches clogged with beer cans, 
he adds. "It makes you wonder if it's 
worth it." 

“Perhaps the 500 has outlived itself," 
I say later as we drive through a down¬ 
pour on our way out of the drenched 
city, headed for home. "Perhaps some¬ 
one should design a new track, just for 
television, put cameras in the front of 
the cars, allow just a few spectators and 
put on a real race, without all this bal¬ 
lyhoo. all these crowds. Then millions 
could see the race, but they wouldn't have 
to make the trip." 

“But it wouldn't be Indy," says Mar¬ 
shall as wc pull past a Meridian Street 
lamppost and the last checkered flag wc 
see that day. end 



AIJTO SHOW 


Sony's 7" (measured diagonally) black-and- 
white portable can follow you anywhere. 
From room to room, or even out of the house. 
It's 100% solid-state, has a built-in battery 
compartment, and a glare-free screen for 
easy viewing outside. Easy to handle (15 
pounds with optional batteries) and easy to 
watch, our little Sony puts on quite a show. 

“IT S A SONY;” 
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HOW DO YOU STEP INTO YOUR BACKHAND SO NICELY, CHRIS? 





Chris Evert steps in Chris Evert"* shoes by 
Converse,' the shoes of the stars. Chris 
wanted new comfort, new style, and excep¬ 
tional stress support for the toughest tennis 
competition in the world, She got what 
she wanted. Stars and stripes and 
everything 


QconVERSE 


THE SHOES OF THE STARS 

«r. Kltra company 






INTRODUCING Cl 
A PERSONAL CAR. A ROAD 


$5,667. AS 
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YSLER LE BARON. 

AR. A NEW SIZE CHRYSLER. 


HOWN. 


Never before has one automobile 
combined such desirable features 
with such an attractive price. 
This unique combination makes 
Chrysler LeBaron the beginning of 
a totally new class of automobiles. 
The two-door LeBaron shown above 
has the performance of a road car, powered 
by Chrysler’s computer-controlled Lean Burn 
Engine. LeBaron is a lighter, leaner Chrysler. 
A personal car. The two-door LeBaron has 
such personal features as overhead lighting 
individually directed for driver and passenger. 

A complete list of options, including 
genuine leather seating on Medallion models, 
rivals that of any luxury car. 
The standard LeBaron features listed on the 
left will show you how much car it really is. 
The total at the bottom will show you how 
little it's priced. The Chrysler LeBaron 
two-door and four-door are now offered for 
sale or lease at your Chrysler dealer. 


Two-Door LeBaron Medallion 

Base Sticker Price 

55,436 

318 cu. in. V-8. 

Std. 

Power Steering. 

Std. 

Power Front Disc Brakes 

. Std. 

Automatic Transmission 

. Std. 

Landau Vinyl Roof 

5132 

Wire Wheel Covers. 

$35 

Whitewall Tires. 

$43 

Bumper Guards. Front. 

...521 

TOTAL 

$5,667* 

•Sticker price, including options 

as shown Taxes and destination 

charges extra 



CHRYSLER LE BARON THE BEGINNING Of ATOTALLY NEW CLASS OF AUTOMOBILES 






Michael Landon. writer, director, star. 

I 

WANTED 

TWO 

CAMERAS 

IN 

ONE 

POCKET. 


When I’m behind my own camera. 

I like to shoot things my way So I 
got a Kodak Tele-Instamatic™ 

608 camera. 

It takes big, colorful pictures two 
ways, telephoto and normal. 

Actual picture size is 314"x 4 1 //'. 
There are two f/1 1 Lumenized 
lenses inside. Just flick a switch to 
change from normal to telephoto 
It couldn't be simpler. A built-in 
lens cover protects the lenses 
when the camera’s in my pocket. 
Then there are several ingenious 
things to make sure I don’t goof: 
double-exposure prevention, 
centering marks in the viewfinder, 
and fixed focus. And it looks good. 
Especially with your own personal 
monogram on the back. 

less than $39. 

Outfits with Kodak color film & flipflash. slightly more 




Make the most 
of the times 
of your life 

Great pictures happen all 
the time. All they 
need is taking. 


A normal shot of my son, Mike, Jr. 


Telephoto gives you a closer look. 



This is my daughter. Leslie, and my 
loudest son. Chris. 


own your own 
Kodak camera c<a 

Tele-lnstamatic 608 
















baseball j Peter Gammons 


Old uniforms, new Sox 

Chicago is so short of cash that some players are wearing patched-up pants, but 
there may be profits ahead with new assets like Right fielder Richie Zisk on hand 


T he While Sox’ first month of play 
came to a glorious end in the eighth 
inning last Saturday with one short stroke 
of a borrowed bat. Chicago's Richie Zisk. 
a man without a contract, sent a pitch 
from the Indians’ millionaire. Wayne 
Garland, over the center-field fence in 
Cleveland’s Municipal Stadium, sewing 
up a 5-2 Sox victory. As the ball sailed 
out of the park Garland hung his head 
amid a cantata of boos. His record was 
now 0-4, and his team was at the bot¬ 
tom of the American League East. Mean¬ 
while. Zisk danced around the bases, all 
those boos sounding like sweet music to 
him and the rest of the low-paid, high-fly¬ 
ing White Sox. Zisk had added to his 
league-leading home-run and RBI totals, 
and his team remained a hair s breadth 
out of first place in the Western Divi¬ 
sion. “What we are," said Chicago pitch¬ 
er and restaurateur Steve Stone, "is one 
gargantuan Rocky." 

Sure, there were people who thought 
the White Sox had a chance at finishing 
first. Finishing first in baseball’s race to 
bankruptcy court. In December 1975 the 
American League tried to move the Sox 
to Seattle, only to have the combined ef¬ 
forts of the late Mayor Richard Daley 
and owner Bill Veeck save the club for 
Chicago. But by this spring there were 
rumblings that Veeck’s salvage job might 
be short-lived. The Sox were dangerously 
undercapitalized and didn’t have enough 
talent on their roster to attract many pay¬ 
ing customers. 

Chicago had the worst record in the 
league last season (64-97), and began 
1977 with the poorest spring-training 
performance (11-20) in the majors. The 
players who were still around from 1976 
had to put on the same uniforms they 
wore last year, many of them inelegantly 
patched. Before the season opened. 
Shortstop Bucky Dent and his hefty sal¬ 
ary were unloaded to the New York Yan¬ 
kees for $200,000 and three bodies, and 
Reliever Clay Carroll was dumped be¬ 


cause of his $100,000-a-year contract. 

And while mediocre teams such as 
Cleveland and California had attempted 
to improve their prospects in the stand¬ 
ings and at the gate by spending millions 
on free agents, all the White Sox could af¬ 
ford in the re-entry draft were four play¬ 
ers whose combined salaries add up to 
less than what the Indians are paying 
Garland. Stone had been 3-6 with a sore 
arm for the Cubs: Third Baseman Eric 
Soderholm, a former Twin, had not 
played since falling into a 12-foot hole 
in August 1975; and Shortstop Tim 
Nordbrook and Outfielder Royle Still¬ 
man could pool their major league stats 
and still only come up with one extra 
base hit. 

But all this did not bother Chicago’s 
indefatigable General Manager Roland 
Hcmond, Manager Bob Lemon or Zisk. 
“I worked for the Braves when they drew 
only 296,000 in Boston in ’52. and I was 
in on the first franchise shift to Milwau¬ 
kee and the first expansion in Califor¬ 
nia. so nothing fazes me,” says Hemond, 
who has had to scout possible acquisi¬ 
tions by their salaries, not their baseball 
credentials. 

Lemon does not worry about unsigned 
players—“If they leave we’ll rent some 
more next year,” he says—and has di¬ 
rected the Sox as if they were a real major 
league club. “Last year was a joke,” says 
Shortstop Alan Bannister of the manag¬ 
ing of 68-year-old Paul Richards. “He’d 
post the lineups 10 minutes before the 
game, and only then we’d find out who 
was playing and where. Lemon’s made 
it a serious operation.” 

Chicago’s inability to sign high-priced 
players—or to retain those it had—may 
have turned out to be an advantage. “Un¬ 
like the guys who the fans know got a 
lot of money, we’re loose,” says Stone. 
“More important, nearly everyone on 
this team has something to prove to 
someone.” 

After having averaged .299 and 17 



Zisk's 10 homers and 26 RBIs lead the league 


homers in four seasons in Pittsburgh. 
Zisk felt he had proved a lot. It was just 
that nobody seemed to notice, because a 
Willie Stargell or a Dave Parker or the 
legend of Roberto Clemente always 
seemed to have the spotlight. “I asked to 
be traded from the Pirates because I felt 
like I was being buried alive,” says Zisk. 
“I was the Joe Rudi of the National 
League, except that Rudi at least got into 
the World Series for exposure. In Chi¬ 
cago, it’s been great. Even if I don't end 
up signing—and I hope I will—it's an op¬ 
portunity to make a name for myself in 
a major city. And being Polish doesn’t 
hurt. There’s a tremendous Polish pop¬ 
ulation in Chicago. I’m all for promot¬ 
ing the team and myself. I’m all for going 
along with Veeck, and l hope he goes 
along with me on a couple of my ideas.” 
A typical Zisk brainstorm: one night at 
Comiskey Park he would like to play his 
accordion while teammate Lamar John¬ 
son sings the national anthem. 

Zisk’s most important promotional in¬ 
strument is his bat. Actually, the bats 
themselves are not his—because of a 
mixup over his order to the manufac¬ 
turer, he had to borrow a few bats from 
Manny Sanguillen of the A’s. At the 

continued 
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end of last week Zisk was hitting .312, 
with 10 homers and 26 RBis. “I like to 
think this is the kind of hitter I am," he 
says, “but I won’t end up leading the 
league in homers.” Eighteen of the Sox' 
first 26 games were on the road, where 
Zisk’s statistics read .367, nine homers 
and 22 RBIs. At home, where it is 445 
feet to dead center, they read .167, one 
and four. "When 1 was traded 1 was 
told they’d move in the fences," he says. 
"Then the day before the season began. 
Lemon told me they couldn't because 
of our pitching. I’ve already hit four 
balls that would’ve been homers almost 
anywhere else but were just outs here 
in Chicago.” 

Despite his poor hitting in Comiskey 
Park, Zisk has given the Sox exactly what 
they hoped for when they sent two first- 
rate relievers. Rich Gossage and Terry 
Forster, to Pittsburgh for him. The White 
Sox have not only been bad—one sea¬ 
son over .500 since 1967—but they have 
also been vapid ever since Dick Allen de¬ 
parted in 1974. Zisk figures to make the 
Sox considerably more entertaining by 
putting muscle in the middle of a lineup 
that was so weak last season that team 
home-run co-leader (with the paltry to¬ 
tal of 14) Jim Spencer topped the league 
in intentional walks. There was no one 
behind him—or ahead of him, for that 
matter—whom opposing pitchers feared. 
“Maybe you can’t win the pennant,” says 
Hemond. “but you can provide some 
fun.” In other words, more fans might 
be more willing to pay to see the Sox if 
they were losing 10-9 instead of 3-1. 

And they should be even happier to 
come to watch the Sox if the club keeps 
winning by scores like 10-9. Which is 
just what they have been doing with a 
lineup that leads the league in homers 
(33) and runs (5.5 a game). Zisk and four 
other regulars are batting over .300. Sur¬ 
prisingly, some of the Chicago holdovers 
are among the most productive hitters. 
In the first and third batting slots. Left- 
fielder Ralph Garr and Second Baseman 
Jorge Orta have been on base an aver¬ 
age of 2.69 times a game. Second-year 
Centerfielder Chet Lemon has had a 
streak of 18 RBis in II games. Even 
Catcher Jim Essian, a .237 batter until 
this season, has zoomed up to .292. But 
it has been the newcomers, Zisk and So- 
derholm and a man at a new position. 
Bannister, who have added most of the 
spark to the Sox. 

“The Twins figured I’d never play 


again." says Soderholm. who after a 
year’s layoff is batting .322 with five hom¬ 
ers. Bannister was billed as a star short¬ 
stop when he came out of Arizona State 
in 1973, but the Phillies, who drafted him 
No. 1, already had an All-Star at that po¬ 
sition in Larry Bowa. So Bannister was 
tried at five positions, then traded to Chi¬ 
cago after the 1975 season and shuttled 
around again. When the Sox decided that 
the unsigned Dent had to be traded late 
in spring training. Bannister became a 
regular at short for the first time since col¬ 
lege. “It’s like I’m relearning the posi¬ 
tion 1 grew up playing,” he says, but the 
process has gone well. Bannister has add¬ 
ed speed to the second spot in the order, 
has batted around .330 and has left no 
one asking for Dent. "The only differ¬ 
ence between A1 and Bucky defensively." 
says one pitcher who is critical of Dent's 
reluctance to dive for grounders, “is that 
Bannister’s uniform has to be sent to the 
cleaners.” 

Oh, the Sox still have problems. The 
pitching, which was the league’s worst 
last season, remains shaky. Ken Brett, the 
staff’s best in ’76. is recovering from arm 
troubles, and the Sox' erstwhile ace, 
knuckleballer Wilbur Wood, is just get¬ 
ting started after missing almost an en¬ 
tire year because of a knee injury. So 
far. Stone (1-3) has been Chicago’s most 
effective starter—and the only one not 
to get heavy batting support. 

But a few pitching problems are mi¬ 
nor compared to the troubles the White 
Sox were expected to have. “I don’t know 
what would have happened if we hadn’t 
gotten off to a good start.” says Hemond. 
“But we did, and we’re already up 100.- 
000 in attendance. We’re going to be all 
right.” Hemond may still have to trade a 
couple of the unsigned players, but for a 
month it has been fun. “Who’d have ever 
thought we'd be able to look at the stand¬ 
ings and find ourselves 5'/i games in front 
of the Angels?” asks Hemond. 

While the Angels, who spent a bun¬ 
dle on free agents, were in sixth place 
last week, the only team ahead of Chi¬ 
cago in the Western Division was Min¬ 
nesota, which resolutely refused to sign 
even a Tim Nordbrook. All of which 
would tend to lend credence to the sign 
Brett has had hanging in his apartment 
since the days when he was billed as a 
phenom in Boston. It reads: the worst 
CURSE IN LIFE IS UNLIMITED POTENTIAL. 
That’s a problem the Sox certainly do 
not have to worry about. 


THE WEEK 

(May l-7\ 

by JIM KAPLAN 


Ml F AOT The White Sox weren't 
I i L LMO I the only surprise in Chi¬ 
cago. Led by Manny Trillo’s three homers, 
the Cubs (5-1) racked up 43 runs. Their pitch¬ 
ing was not bad either. Ray Burris shut out 
the Astros 9-0 on five hits, and Bruce Sut¬ 
ter’s 3'/j-inning relief stint preserving a 4-1 
victory over Cincinnati earned the follow ing 
accolade from Johnny Bench: “He's got only 
one pitch, the forkball. but that's still one too 
many, because no one can hit it." Unfortu¬ 
nately. Bill Buckner couldn’t hit any pitch— 
or field or run—after tendinitis in the left 
ankle sidelined him again. There was more 
bad news when Burris was hit by a pitch on 
a finger of his throwing hand. Still, the Cubs 
moved from fifth to third and edged above 
the .500 mark. 

Montreal (4-21 was no less surprising. The 
Expos even stopped an eight-game Dodger 
winning streak, beating them 6-2 on two 
homers by Gary Carter and one by Del Un- 
ser. Despite hitting two homers and driving 
in six runs during the week. Unser wasn't sure 
he had earned a starling job in the outfield. 
With Berra-like wit and wisdom, he main¬ 
tained. "All you've got to do is prove you 
can do what you can do.” Further proof the 
Expos can at least hit for real came from El¬ 
lis Valentine (9 for 24) and Warren Cromar- 
lie (7 for 20 with four doubles). 

Though they have stolen 50 bases Icom- 
pared to four at this time last year). Pitts¬ 
burgh (6-0) looked like the Lumber Compa¬ 
ny of yore. Willie Stargcll twice had two 
homers in one game, and Dave Parker had a 
pair in another as Pittsburgh moved into first 
place, smacking Houston 4-3. Atlanta 11 — I. 
8-7 and 8-0 and Cincinnati 6-3 and 12-10. 
Parker, with eight RBis and a .481 average 
for the week, was the most unabashed bash¬ 
er. and his spirit was catching. Reliever Grant 
Jackson drove in what proved to be the win¬ 
ning runs with a two-run double in the 12-10 
defeat of the Reds. 

St. Louis had a 3-2 week as its pitchers al¬ 
lowed just seven earned runs. Unfortunately, 
one of them. 5-0 ace John Denny, pulled a 
hamstring and will miss a couple of turns. 
The Cardinals were lucky no one else was 
hurt in a 20-minute free-for-all with Hous¬ 
ton. The brawl started in the ninth inning of 
a 4-1 win when, predictably, the Astros’ Ce¬ 
sar Ccdeno charged Al Hrabosky. who had 
just hit him with a pitch. Predictably. Hra¬ 
bosky denied any evil intent and, predictably, 
no one believed him. A more pleasant note 
was struck by rookie Tony Scott, who hom- 
ered before his mother and 15 other relatives 
to help beat the Reds 8-1. 

continued 
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THE RACKET THAT QUIETLY 
SHOOK UP THE TENNIS WORLD. 





WE PLANNED IT THAT WAY. 


AI^IF 


Head 

For a free 1977 Head Tenn.s B'OCfru'e and Calendar. w 1e AMf Head Division. 

Tennis Calendar ~8C" N 63rd Sfrertf Boulder. Colorado 80307 
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Nobody can tell you which 
racket is right for you. You have to feel 
it on the court. 

Head’ Tennis successfully 
blended the power of metal with the feel 
of wood when they built the Ashe 
Competition racket. And the Comp's 
revolutionary open throat design proved it 
could give you less twisting and more control 
on off-center hits than traditionally 
designed rackets. 

Research brought us improved materials 
and the popularity of tennis brought us improved 
players. So we built the Ashe Competition 2. Its 
boron shims make the Comp 2 even stiffer and more 
powerful than the original Comp. 

YOU'LL FEEL IT IN YOUR RACKET HAND. 

The Ashe Comp racket I use is perfect for me. 
And if you're a better player, chances are one will 
feel terrific in your hand. too. 

But there's more to the Head 
line than the Competition 
series. I really believe there's 
a Head racket that's right for 
just about every tennis playei 
THE HEAD 
PROFESSIONAL. 

The Pro is designed for 
a person who likes to play 
fast and hard. Its elliptical 
head shape elongates the 
sweet spot. And because 
the aluminum is 
extruded in a hexagon, 
the Pro is firm and 
strong and powerful. 


The broad, angular open 
throat helps prevent twisting to 
help you keep the ball in play. 
THE HEAD MASTER. 
Head planned the Master 
for the intermediate player, Its 
round head shape and round 
sweet spot make it more 
forgiving than traditional 
rackets. So the Master has just 
the right blend of power and 
control for intermediates to 
advance their games. 
THINK OF YOURSELF 

Before you buy a racket consider your 
strengths and weaknesses, how you play 
now and how you'd like to be playing. 
Then pick up a Head demo at your pro shop 
and play with it. If a racket feels right. 
it t more than likely is right. And I know you'll 
find a Head racket that feels that way. I did. 


THE ARTHUR ASHE 
COMPETITION RACKET. 


'W/7CV7 / walked 
onto the court in 
1969 with my new 
racket, some 
players felt it 
was too radical. 

I knew it felt 
just right." 

































BASEBALL continued 


It wasn’t so bad that the Mets (2-5) 
dropped four straight to Los Angeles. That’s 
happening a lot to teams this year. But it was 
bad that two of the Mels' biggest names were 
name-calling. After Dave Kingman took him¬ 
self out of the lineup with bruised ribs. Pitch¬ 
er Jon Matlack said, "If he doesn’t want to 
play, the hell with him." When Board Chair¬ 
man M. Donald Grant supposedly sent a 
"must-win" edict to Manager Joe Frazier 
about the Mayor's Trophy exhibition game 
with the Yankees. Tom Seaver let loose. "The 
man [GrantJ is a maniac." he said. "The man 
is image-conscious, that's all. Here we are in 
the worst slump of the season, and all he’s 
worrying about is an exhibition. I never want¬ 
ed to leave this organization. Never. But the 
time is now." Seaver later apologized, telling 
a news conference he was not misquoted but 
adding. "There was a time difference between 
the lime I thought Grant said what he said 
and the time he actually said it.” 

Winning on alternate days, the Phillies had 
only a 4-3 week, but were bragging like cham¬ 
pions. Though Ollie Brown scored the win¬ 
ning run in a 10-inning. 4-3 win over the 
Padres, his biggest thrill was throwing out Jer¬ 
ry Turner at third base in the ninth. "That 
cat was just passing second base when I picked 
up the ball," said Brown, “and I told myself. 
I'm going to nail him.’" Pitcher Gene Gar¬ 
ber noticed that the ball had a cut on it after 
the throw. “My eyes lit up." he said. "Gene 
Richards was the next hitter, and with that 
cut on it, l struck him out with three of the 
greatest sinkers you’ll ever see." Finally, there 
was Tim McCarver. who smashed a triple 
and two doubles in the same game. His proud¬ 
est moment: a pop foul he hit that advanced 
two runners in a 9-3 loss. "You’ve got to 
admit, it’s tough creating excitement on a 
pop foul.” he boasted. "It's just another di¬ 
mension of my talent." 

PITT 16-7 ST. L 15-9 CHI 12-10 
MONT 12-10 PHIL 11-12 NY 10-14 

M I \A/FQT While the sizzlin B Dodg- 
I 1 1— VV L.0 I ers (page 24 ) were 5-2. 
every other team in the division had a los¬ 
ing week and stayed below .500. Most pa¬ 
thetic were the Braves, who dropped five 
and extended their losing streak to 13. The 
script differed from game to game, but the 
result was always the same. Dick Ruthven 
lost his third, in the process tearing lig¬ 
aments. which may knock him out for the 
season. Buzz Capra had his first start and 
his first loss, and winless Phil Niekro lost 
his fifth and sixth. "We’re not going to jump 
o(T the highest building," Director of Player 
Personnel Bill Lucas said. Added Manager 
Dave Bristol. "It’s the worst thing that could 
happen to Atlanta. Georgia." The Braves 
gave up 120 runs in the 13 losses. 

Cincinnati lost four of five as its homerless 
streak reached seven games. “We’re giving 


'em a 7Vi-game lead." Manager Sparky An¬ 
derson said about the Dodgers at midweek. 
"That's just about right. They come back to 
us every year." By week's end. the lead was 
11. Another would-be contender. San Diego, 
showed some improvement, if playing 3-4 
ball can be called that. Randy Jones' pitch¬ 
ing could be. He beat the Phils 4-| in 1:29. 
getting 19 of his 27 outs on grounders in the 
Padres' first complete game of the year. Mike 
Ivie's behavior drew less favorable reviews. 
First I vie said he thought he was ready for su- 
perstardom. "if the good Lord's willing and 
the creek don’t rise." Then Ivie refused to 
play third base because "playing third affects 
my hitting." He was fined $400 and suspend¬ 
ed for a day. Meanwhile. Dave Winfield was 
keeping San Diego in games all by himself, 
getting two homers and 10 RBIs in seven 
games. 

Houston (2-4) got a win on an extra-in¬ 
ning homer by Catcher Joe Ferguson. "Well. 

I feel the longer you play in a game the bet¬ 
ter your timing gets." he said. San Francisco 
(2-3) was getting desperate. With Chub Fee¬ 
ney. the National League president and for¬ 
mer Giant general manager, looking on in em¬ 
barrassment, the Giants lost 7-1 to Montreal 
before only 1.805 fans at Candlestick Park. 
No wonder, the Giants were 3-11 at home. 

LA 22-5 CIN 10-14 HOUS 11-15 
SF 10-15 SD 11-19 ATL 8-18 

AI c act was 

/\L L/xO I finally living up to ex¬ 
pectations. The Yankees moved into first by 
mowing down the A’s 11-2 on the same day 
that Milwaukee was losing to Detroit 5-2. 
The Yankee win had everything: a complete- 
game. 10-strikcout performance by Don Gul- 
lett. hits by every starter but Carlos May and 
errorless defense. And it ended a week in 
which Ken Holtzman won his second game. 
Ed Figueroa his third. Mike Torrez his fourth 
(his first as a Yankee) and Thurman Munson 
extended his hitting streak to 15 games. New 
York Manager Billy Martin celebrated by bab¬ 
bling obscenely about an official scorer's de¬ 
cision he did not like. 

For Milwaukee (3-5) it could have been a 
week to remember. After all. hadn't rookies 
Moose Haas and Barry Cort strengthened the 
rotation with their first big league wins? Haas 
beat Toronto 3-1 despite a bad back, and To¬ 
ronto-born Cort pleased his relatives and fa¬ 
ther. an unemployed painter who flew north 
from Florida, by stopping the Blue Jays 6-2 
the next night. Trouble was. there were just 
too many fans in Toronto, where the Blue 
Jays draw an average of 21,300, for the Jays 
to disappoint. In the third game of the scries. 
Ron Fairly had his first three-hit game in a To¬ 
ronto uniform, and Dave McKay abandoned 
his hopeless switch-hitting experiment to 
knock in three runs right-handed as the Blue 
Jays won 10-3. The next day. in a game de¬ 


layed an hour by fog. McKay tripled and Fair¬ 
ly homered to halve the series 9-8. Alas. To¬ 
ronto then lost two to the Twins to finish up 
a 2-5 week 

Even though Red Sox rookie Bob Stanley 
threw a six-hitter at the Angels, beating Frank 
Tanana 3-0. Reliever Bill Campbell got his 
first win. and Jim Rice and Carlton Fisk each 
homered twice, perhaps the best news in Bos¬ 
ton was that Fred Lynn, who was socking 
the ball all over Fenway in batting practice, 
was ready to be activated. 

Most of the news in Cleveland, where the 
Indians had a 2-4 week, took place off the 
field. Amid rumors of Manager Frank Rob¬ 
inson’s imminent dismissal, rival skippers Bob 
Lemon (White Sox) and Gene Mauch (Twins) 
gave him testimonials. “It’s not the job of a 
manager to motivate." Lemon said. “Self-mo¬ 
tivation is the key to success on any team." 
Mauch added that Robinson rarely made mis¬ 
takes in games with Minnesota. Among the 
other rumors: the club would not be able to 
meet its mid-May payroll, and San Francisco 
49cr owner Edward J. DeBartolo was nego¬ 
tiating to pick up the remains. 

A substitute going into the week. Baltimore 
(4-1) Outfielder Pat Kelly may have made 
himself a regular by going 9 for 16. with four 
homers and one double. Kelly began his streak 
by figuring in all the Oriole runs during a 
3-2 victory over California. His lOth-inning 
homer clinched the win. As he approached 
the plate before hitting his home run. Kelly 
said to himself. "Dear Lord, it would be nice 
if I could win this game with a dinger." Kelly 
did not seem to have a prayer of doing that, 
because he already had homered once in the 
game and had a career total of just 42 in nine 
seasons. He connected nonetheless and had 
subsequent home runs in a 9-2 win over Oak¬ 
land and a 4-1 victory over Seattle. Finally. 
Kelly singled, stole a base, scored a run and 
drove in another in a 4-2 defeat of the Mar¬ 
iners. It was almost enough to gladden Jim 
Palmer, who muttered. “I haven't thrown the 
ball well" even as he set down the As on 
seven hits and kept his ERA at 1.13. 

Detroit (2-2) Reliever John Hiller had bel¬ 
ter reason to complain. "I make good pilches 
and wind up getting beat when a perfect curve 
ball goes off the end of Roy Smalley's bat." 
he moaned after the switch-hitting Twin got 
his first left-handed hit of the year, a bloop sin¬ 
gle. to beat the Tigers 6-5. Former Tiger Wil¬ 
lie Horton had no gripe about the treatment 
lie received on his first visit to Detroit as a 
Texas Ranger. Mayor Coleman Young threw 
a party for Horton, and the fans chanted. "Wc 
want Willie." Said Horton. “The first time 
up I had tears in my eyes. I tried not to look 
at my ex-tcammates until I got ready to hit." 
So overcome was Horton that he went 4 for 
6 as the Rangers won 13-0. 

NY 15-10 BALT 13-9 MIL 14-11 BOS 13-11 
TOR 12-16 DET 10-14 CLEV 8-15 

continued 
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Warning - The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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There’s a big difference in our car lease! 


1. First, you automatically become 
a member of the Chrysler Leasing 
Society... and that's special. 
Lease the Chrysler LeBaron or the 
Dodge Diplomat. America's 
newest cars, or any other Chrysler. 
Plymouth or Dodge from a 
member of the Chrysler Leasing 
System and become a member of 
the Chrysler Leasing Society 

2. That means you can win 
free,expense-paid trips 

to top sports events. 

You can win expense -paid trips for 
two to star-studded sports events 
such as the Olympics. World 
Series. Super Bowl and the Bob 
Hope Desert Classic. 

3. Have your vacation planned 
for you by Sports Illustrated free! 

With the help of Sports Illustrated, 


you can go to places you've 
always dreamed about. Sports 
personalities will be available to 
vacation with you as your guest. 

4. The world's most exciting 
sports photography direct from 
the pages of Sports Illustrated 
can be yours. 

The dramatic and exciting photo¬ 
graphs you thrill to every week in 
Sports Illustrated can now be 
yours to purchase. 

5. We’ll keep you up to date with 
a periodic newsletter. 

You’ll learn about the new contest, 
news of the previous contest 
winner, sports reports and some 
book and merchandise offers. 
They're all in your free newsletter. 

6. We ll know you’re a V.I.P. and 
you'll be treated accordingly. 
You'll be issued a card with your 


identification number and a 
mirror decal, which will help 
identify you as a member at any 
Chrysler Leasing System 
service center. 

Lease your next car. van or truck 
from any member of the Chrysler 
Leasing System. Check the 
Yellow Pages under "Auto¬ 
mobile Renting and Leasing. 

Chrysler Leasing System 

It makes all the difference 
in the world. 



rHRtSLER Dodge 










BASEBALL continued 


A | lA/CTOT (f Kansas City (4-3) and 
ML VV L.O I Texas (2-2) are playing, 
it must be fight time. Round One: the Rang¬ 
ers’ Bump Wills, caught in a rundown, is 
tagged out by Third Baseman George Brett 
after colliding with Catcher Darrell Porter. 
Wills and Porter fall to the ground, get up 
and exchange words. Both benches empty. 
Round Two: seven players—two Royals, five 
Rangers—are ejected, but the only injury is 
a minor one to Brett’s throwing arm. Ver¬ 
dict: split decision to Texas. During the in- 
evitable postmortems. Wills gave this version 


of his t£te-it-i6te with Porter: 

Porter: “How do you like it down there?" 

Wills: “I thought it was a good baseball 
play." 

Porter: "Sure it was. But you’re out, so get 
your rear end back to the dugout." 

Added Wills: “He instigated it. and he's 
got a big mouth.” K.C. Manager Whitey Her¬ 
zog predictably disagreed. He admitted Por¬ 
ter may have spoken first, but added. “To 
me. it's just a matter of a guy gets caught in a 
squeeze and gets mad." Other bits of sweet¬ 
ness and light included Brett calling Texas’ 
Claudell Washington a “gutless bleep" and 
Ranger Willie Horton threatening to show 
Porter “the old school." 


All but obscured was the fact that K.C. 
won the game 6-5 in the 10th inning, when 
Joe Zdeb’s sacrifice fly scored Frank White. 
These were the same two teams that had tan¬ 
gled the previous week after Ranger Bert Bly- 
leven retaliated for an alleged beanball by 
plunking Porter on the knee. This week Bly- 
leven shut out Detroit 13-0. 

California’s 1-3 week was brightened by a 
15-strikcout performance by Nolan Ryan, 
who whipped the Red Sox 8-4. Bobby Grich 
had a two-run homer, and Jerry Remy went 
A (or A. Minnesota (A-1} stayed in first de¬ 
spite the continued inability of Dave Goltz 
and Pete Redfern to win. Cub castoff Geoff 
Zahn took up the slack with his fifth victory 
(7-2 over Toronto), and rookie Jeff Holly 
pitched seven scoreless innings en route to 
beating Detroit 6-5. 

Oakland (2-4) egos were put down by the 
Yankees, who beat the A's twice and even re¬ 
fused to appear on the A’s postgame radio 
show. Said announcer Bob Waller, “One guy 
said he had to get home early for dinner, an¬ 
other had a date, a third said he didn't like 
radio appearances and a fourth said he had 
to take a shower.” Ah. but what was Dock 
Ellis of the A’s doing refusing interviews? 
Pounded for five first-inning runs by the Yan¬ 


kees. Ellis said. "My head's not in the right 
place yet.” Neither is his arm. He has a 21.20 
ERA in two appearances with Oakland. 

As Chicago went 5-2. Seattle dipped to 
1-5 and gave up eight stolen bases in two 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

STEVE ROGERS: The Montreal righthander 
beat Los Angeles 6-2 and San Francisco 7-1. 
driving in two runs against the Giants with 
two singles. He has a 3-1 record, four com¬ 
plete games and a 1.34 earned run average- 


nights. In their first 29 games, the Mariners 
have allowed opponents 30 homers, given up 
121 walks, thrown 15 wild pitches and hit 16 
batsmen. "I have the patience of Job.” said 
Manager Darrell Johnson. But will he be pa¬ 
tient enough to keep from raising the King- 
dome’s short right-field fence? “Don't do it." 
advised Baltimore Manager Ear) Weaver. 
“Fans like homers. After all. who likes 1-0 
games?" 

MINN 17-10C HI 15-10 KC 15-11 TEX 12-10 
OAK 14-13 CAL 10-16 SEA 9-21 



In distance tests with golfers 
like yourself, our new 
Top-Flite beat the other 
leading balls by up to 
14 yards. Then it did 
what no other ball h?* 
done in six years of 
testing —it beat 
the unbeatable 
Top-Flite. The new, 
even longer Top-Flite. 

Now The Longest Ball 
is even longer. 


TOP-FLITE 

beat Titleist DT by 14.3 yards 
beat Blue Max by 14.1 yards 
beat Hogan Apex by 13.8 yards 
beat Maxfli by 11.4 yards 
beat Wilson Pro Staff by 10.7 yards 
beat Titleist PT by 9.3 yards 
beat Hogan Leader by 9.2 yards 
beat Titleist by 7.3 yards 


Sold through golf professional shops. 
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PRO FOOTBALL / Joe Marshall 


This agent’s no secret 

Four of the first six selections in the NFL draft are clients of Mike Trope, who has 
made Ricky Bell a millionaire and now expects to do the same for Tony Dorsett 


O ne morning last week a cab carry¬ 
ing USC Tailback Ricky Bell and 
his agent. Mike Trope, was stalled in traf¬ 
fic on New York’s East 46th Street. A 
shabby figure lurched up to the taxi, stuck 
his head in a rear window and begged. 
“Could you guys spare a quarter for a lit¬ 
tle wine?’’ Trope produced a wad of bills, 
peeled off a 20 and handed it over. The 
wino stared at the bill in disbelief. Then, 
raising it in the air and waving it for all 
to see. he ran down the street shouting. 
“I can't believe it! A S20 bill! I can’t be¬ 
lieve it! 1 can’t believe it!" 

Back in the cab. Trope laughed up¬ 
roariously . He could afford to be expan¬ 
sive. for earlier that morning he had in¬ 
creased his earning potential by more 
than a quarter of a million dollars. 

Trope’s windfall began at 10 a.m. 
Tuesday, when the Tampa Bay Bucca¬ 
neers made Bell the first selection in the 
1977 NFL draft. And while Bell was busy 


Bell and Trope pulled off a St 2 million caper 


posing for photographers, displaying a 
Tampa Bay jersey with his No- 42 and 
giving interviews at draft central in New 
York's Roosevelt Hotel, three more of 
Trope’s clients were quickly snapped up. 

Tony Dorsett, the Heisman Trophy 
winner from Pittsburgh, was chosen next. 
Shopping for a game-breaking running 
back, the Dallas Cowboys began the day 
by trading their first-round pick and three 
second-round choices to Seattle for the 
Seahawks’ No. 2 drafting position in 
round one—and picked Dorsett. 

Cincinnati, selecting third, had had its 
fill of Trope during last year’s Archie 
Griffin negotiations, so the Bengals 
passed on Trope’s remaining clients, tak¬ 
ing Defensive Tackle Eddie Edwards of 
the University of Miami. But Trope was 
back in action on the fourth selection as 
the New York Jets picked another mem¬ 
ber of the agent's USC stable. Offensive 
Tackle Marvin Powell. Then, after the 
Giants picked Defensive Tackle Gary 
Jeter of USC. Atlanta plunged for an¬ 
other of Trope’s players. Offensive Tack¬ 
le Warren Bryant of Kentucky. 

Scribbling numbers on a piece of pa¬ 
per, Trope estimated that his four star cli¬ 
ents would sign contracts totaling be¬ 
tween $3 million and S4 million. Even if 
Trope charged them less than the stan¬ 
dard commission of 10%, he figured to 
collect enough to fund New York’s entire 
population of winos for a month. 

Trope wasted no time getting Bell's 
name on a Tampa Bay contract. The 
agent and his client left for Florida before 
the completion of the first round of the 
draft and, shortly after landing in Tampa. 
Bell signed a five-year contract for a re¬ 
ported $1.2 million. It was far and away 
the richest contract ever signed by an 
NFL rookie. At the same time. Trope 
served notice on the Cowboys that he in¬ 
tends to put Dorsett in Bell’s tax bracket. 

For Powell and Bryant, Trope expects 
the Jets and Falcons to agree to multi- 
year contracts in the $750,000 range. 


Told that such a figure seems excessive 
for players performing in the so-called 
“non-glamour positions,” Trope said, “I 
don’t care if they have frog's legs. If teams 
chose them fourth and sixth, they have 
to expect to pay for them.” 

Bell's contract aside. Trope’s real coup 
was helping persuade Seattle not to re¬ 
tain its No. 2 draft position and select 
Dorsett. On April 18 Trope and Dorsett 
had lunch at the Allegheny Club in Pitts¬ 
burgh’s Three Rivers Stadium with Nel¬ 
son Goldberg, Dorsett's marketing man¬ 
ager. and Harvey Eger. Dorsett’s tax 
attorney. Goldberg made a list of those 
NFL cities that he thought would be good 
for what Trope calls "Dorsett's ancillary 
earning potential.” Not surprisingly. Se¬ 
attle, which appeared set to draft Dor¬ 
sett, was not on the list. 

So Dorsett's advisers decided to dis¬ 
courage Seattle from choosing him. That 
afternoon Eger sent a letter to the Sea- 
hawks. which read in part: “I have been 
authorized to advise you on behalf of Mr. 
Dorsett, Mr. Trope and Mr. Goldberg 
that Mr. Dorsett is not desirous of play¬ 
ing professional football in Seattle, and 
request that your team does not draft Mr. 
Dorsett in the upcoming professional 
football draft.” 

Last year the Seahawks could have 
shredded Eger’s letter as junk mail, but 
not now. The new NFL Player Contract 
gives Dorsett and all other draftees al¬ 
ternatives to signing with the team that 
selected them. Dorsett, in fact, can be¬ 
come a free agent by sitting out for two 
years or by signing a contract for a min¬ 
imum of two years and playing it out. 
And there is the Canadian option as well. 
Seattle was well aware that Trope had 
taken such clients as Johnny Rodgers and 
Anthony Davis to the Canadian League 
when NFL clubs failed to meet his price. 
What’s more, the general manager with 
whom Trope had negotiated the Rodg¬ 
ers and Davis deals—J. I. Albrecht—now 
works for Toronto, which holds Dorsett's 
Canadian rights. 

Understandably, the Seahawks started 
to talk trade. The New York Jets, seek¬ 
ing a box-office attraction to replace the 
departed Joe Namath. offered their own 
first-round pick and Defensive Tackle 
Carl Barzilauskas, a 1974 first-round 
choice who had a promising rookie sea¬ 
son but has been a bust ever since. When 
Seattle suggested the Jets sweeten the 
deal by throwing in Middle Linebacker 
continued 
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Free from Shell 



How Americans could save 
around five billion gallons 
of gasoline each year 


The Kush Hour Book is one in a series 
of various Shell Answer Books. If you'd 
like a copy, mark the appropriate line. 


Mail to: Shell Answer Books. Shell Oil 
Company, P.O. Box 01609. Houston. 
Texas 7720* 


_ 1. Early Warning Book 
1. Breakdown Book 
_ 3. Gasoline Mileage Book 
4. Car Buying and Selling Book 
_ 5. 100,000 Mile Book 

6. Rush Hour Book 

7. Driving Emergency Book 

8. Car Repair Shopping Book 


How to find a carpool or 
start one where you work 


Free Shell Answer Books 


How some 
to $600 a y 


How vanpooling works and what 
^ it’s done for companies 


What the federal government, 
some states and cities are 
doing to encourage ridesharing 








PRO FOOTBALL continued 


Greg Buttle, the Jets said they would look 
for their gate attraction elsewhere. 

Meanwhile, Seattle General Manager 
John Thompson made two proposals to 
the Cowboys. The first involved some 
Dallas draft choices and Linebacker Ran¬ 
dy While. “The Cowboys bounced that 
back faster than we could spit it out,” 
Thompson says. The second was the deal 
that eventually was made. The Dallas 
general manager, Tex Schramm, was eu¬ 
phoric about landing Dorsett. “Dorsett 
is the outstanding back to come out of 
college since maybe O. J. Simpson,” he 
said. “He doesn’t have O.J.’s size, but 
there’s no reason why he shouldn’t be as 
successful as Simpson." Then Schramm 
talked like a businessman. 

“We certainly recognize that Dorsett 
has unique talent, but we’re not going to 
destroy our salary structure signing him. 
There are so many reasons why being 
drafted and signed by the Cowboys is ad¬ 
vantageous to him. By joining an estab¬ 
lished team such as ours, a team that has 
a viable chance to be in the playoffs and 
possibly the Super Bowl, he’ll have so 
many opportunities to be successful that 
it really isn’t logical for him to think of 
Canada. Why, we’re on nine national 
telecasts before the playoffs even begin.” 

Behind the scenes at the draft there 
was more talk about the money Trope 
got for Bell than the trade Dallas made 
for Dorsett. Indeed. Tampa Bay owner 
Hugh Culvcrhouse may not have been 
half-kidding when he announced at a 
press conference, “I have just transferred 
my bank account to Mr. Ricky Bell.” 

Before Bell’s deal, the highest amount 
paid to a draft choice was the $900,000 
contract for seven years—two more than 
Bell signed for—that New Orleans gave 
Running Back Chuck Muncie in 1976. 
Muncie’s agent was—you guessed it— 
Mike Trope. Excluding the war babies 
who became instantly rich during the 
NFL-AFL battles, the second-wealthiest 
rookie in NFL history most likely was 
Quarterback Richard Todd, who got a 
five-year, $605,000 contract from the Jets 
last year. The Cowboys, for instance, had 
the No. 1 draft pick in 1974 at the height 
of the WFL scare, selected Defensive End 
Ed (Too Tall) Jones and signed him for 
$450,000 over four years. And Tampa 
Bay gave Leroy Selmon, the No. I pick 
in last year’s draft, only $315,000 for 
three years. 

"If that $1.2 million figure for Bell is 
correct, it’s alarming," said General Man- 
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ager Jim Finks of the Chicago Bears. “It 
really makes for a whole new ball game. 

I wonder why Tampa Bay would do that. 

I wonder about the rationale.” One oth¬ 
er general manager shook his head and 
said, "Now I know why Tampa Bay was 
0 and 14 last year.” 

While some NFL club officials tried 
to blame the Tampa Bay management 
for the size of Bell’s contract. Trope pre¬ 
ferred to credit his own bargaining skill. 
Although he is only 25 years old and has 
been in business for just five years. Trope 
has represented three of the last four 
Heisman Trophy winners, the exception 
being John Cappelletti. Trope became an 
agent during the summer before his se¬ 
nior year at USC, where he majored in 
history and didn’t take a single business 
course. Using a student standby ticket. 
Trope flew to Lincoln, Neb., where 
Rodgers was practicing with the Corn- 
huskers. Trope had no credit rating, and 
in order to rent a car he had to bribe the 
girl at the counter with $10. But he con¬ 
vinced Rodgers that, even though he was 
five months Rodgers' junior, he should 
represent him in contract talks. 

“Starting with Rodgers, I have negoti¬ 
ated for more than 60 players with a sign¬ 
ing gross of over $20 million,” says 
Trope. “And I’ve never been sued or 
spent a day in litigation with any of my 
clients.” 

Trope seems to deal only in big num¬ 
bers. He got a $1 million deal for Rodg¬ 
ers in Canada, and when Rodgers want¬ 
ed to return to the U.S. Trope somehow 
persuaded the San Diego Chargers to 
give Rodgers a seven-year contract for 
more than $925,000. Trope’s capers for 
Anthony Davis seem right out of The 
Sting. For starters, he produced a $900.- 
000 contract from the WFL’s Southern 
California Sun; because the league fold¬ 
ed in midseason, Davis received approx¬ 
imately $220,000 for half a year’s work. 
Trope then negotiated a $1 million con¬ 
tract for Davis with the Toronto Argo¬ 
nauts. Davis played for the Argos last 
season, pocketed $250,000, then negoti¬ 
ated a $100,000 buy-out of his contract 
and signed another agreement with the 
Buccaneers, who had acquired Davis’ 
NFL rights from the Jets in the expan¬ 
sion draft. In Tampa, where he will re¬ 
join Bell and Coach John McKay, Davis 
will get roughly $490,000 during the next 
four years. Not bad for someone taken 
37th in the 1975 NFL draft. For Bell, 
though.$490,000 is small change. end 
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pro basketball / John Papanek 



The Sixers do the hustle 

To win, Houston had to s/ow Philadelphia s attack to a waltz, but it was the 76ers 
who set the beat at the Spectrum, disco dancing off with two quick victories. 


H ere were the Houston Rockets, com¬ 
ing off the finest season in their 10- 
year history, fresh from a surprising and 
confidence-raising victory over the 
Washington Bullets in the playoff semi¬ 
finals, about to play the Philadelphia 
76ers for the NBA’s Eastern Division 
championship, progressing smoothly to¬ 
ward an improbable date with destiny in 
the NBA finals. And then, pow! The 76ers 
greeted them as if they had been a group 
of small-town choirboys who had some¬ 
how stumbled onto an inner-city play¬ 
ground. 

As everyone knows by now, the 76ers 
make their own kind of music, while the 


Rockets can't dance when the tempo’s 
too fast. Houston is a team of superior 
shooters and rebounders, quick, sure- 
handed guards—and lead-footed for¬ 
wards. Moses Malone may be the best 
offensive rebounder in the game and a 
marvelous shot-blocker, but he guards 
people about as often as he speaks, and 
Rudy Tomjanovich could write a text on 
bank-shooting, but it would not include 
the word “defense." In the series against 
Philadelphia, these deficiencies were to 
plague the Rockets and prove particularly 
dismaying to Coach Tom Nissalke. The 
two Sixers whom Malone and Tomjano¬ 
vich were to guard were George McGin¬ 


nis and Julius Erving. “I’m afraid there 
is not a team we match up with worse." 
Nissalke warned, remembering that in 
the regular season the 76ers had a 3-1 
record against the Rockets. 

Thus, in Game One Houston failed to 
slow down the tempo, lost the boards 
(which it rarely did all season), conced¬ 
ed the outside shot and moved about like 
unguided missiles for three quarters 
while watching the 76ers win 128-117. 
Erving and McGinnis had 24 and 21 
points respectively, 6' 6" Guard Doug 
Collins used his three-inch advantage to 
burn rookie John Lucas for 23 points, 
and from the potent Philadelphia bench 
came Mr. Outside. Lloyd Free, with 18 
and Mr. Inside. Darryl (Baby Gorilla) 
Dawkins, with 15 points and 11 re¬ 
bounds. Only a 14-for-15 fourth-quarter 
shooting spree by the Rockets kept the 
score close. 

“Frankly, it’s a minor miracle that 
we’ve won as many games as we have,” 
said Nissalke. who guided the Rockets 
continued 
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There are Delco Big D 
Shocks for the challenging rides 
to the majestic places. 


Just about everybody likes to 
get away somewhere, and there's 
nothing like a tough, challenging 
drive to add to the fun. 

But when your good time be¬ 
comes tiresome effort, you need a 
change. When you can't change the 
road, change the ride. 

Get Delco Big D Shock Absorb¬ 
ers, the shocks designed to give you 
a Red Carpet Ride. 

When your driving takes 
you out of the ordinary, 
you don’t want ordinary 

shfwUs, And Big D’s are not ordinary. 

They're big in size, big in muscle 
and big in ride control. 

Delco Big D and Big D Heavy 
Duty Shocks have a big welded 
steel piston. Its 1V4* diameter gives 
it 59% more shock capacity than 
conventional 1" shocks. Delco 
Extra Heavy Duty Big D's are even 
bigger, with a 1%" piston. 

Compared to conventional 1" 
shocks, Big D's extra size allows 
large fluid flow passages to help re¬ 
duce shock lag and smooth the ride 
under those rough driving condi¬ 
tions. And the large hydraulic fluid 




reserves help improve heat dissi¬ 
pation to extend shock life. 

But size isn’t everything. 

So Big D's have more than big¬ 
ness going for them. There's preci¬ 
sion control valving pre-selected to 
your make of car or truck. Special 
seals help maintain the ride in cold 
weather. And a nylon piston ring 
provides a smooth low-drag fit with 
the precision cylinder tube. 

Delco has a big, beautiful 
shock for every big, 
tough job. 

There are Delco Big D Shock 
Absorbers for small cars, big 
wagons and pickups, and for most 
vehicles in between. 

For the really big jobs, Delco Big 
D Spring Lifts for front and rear save 
you and your vehicle a lot of abuse. 

And if adjustable muscle is what 
you and your car need, there's the 
adjustable Big D Air Shock System. 

Make the big change. Put a set 
of Delco Big D's between you and 
those rough roads. You'll enjoy 
beautiful places even more. 

Go 

with the names 
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AlsoTareyton Filter Kings and 100's 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Lights: 8 mg. "tar", 0.7 mg. nicotine 
King Size: 16 mg. "tar” 1.2 mg. nicotine; 100 mm : 16 mg. "tar", 
1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 



PRO BASKETBALL continued 


to a 49-33 record in his first season as 
their coach. 

It is a minor miracle and it was de¬ 
livered in the person of Moses himself. 
Early in the season, the much-traveled 
Malone was taken in by Nissalke. who 
two years ago had coached him in his 
rookie season with the ABA Utah Stars. 
Once he found a home, the 23-year-old, 
6' II" Malone made most of the differ¬ 
ence on a team that finished a game below 
.500 a year ago. He averaged 13 points 
and 13 rebounds during the season, and 
19.5 points, 17 rebounds and two blocked 
shots in the Washington series. Despite 
his lackadaisical defense on McGinnis. 
Malone singlehandedly saved the Rock¬ 
ets from total embarrassment in Game 
One with 32 points and 12 rebounds, 
snaking around and through bodies al¬ 
most as he pleased. 

From the 76ers’ point of view, the be¬ 
ginning of the Houston series seemed like 
a recess, following as it did the grueling 
seven-game set they had just gone 
through against Boston. “That was our 
test.” said McGinnis. “Boston could have 
had all five guys on crutches and we 
would have had to bust our butts to beat 
them. With Houston, well, first of all they 
have to stop us from running. And if they 
do, you get by Moses and there's no Dave 
Cowens there to help out. You’ve beat¬ 
en their shot-blocker. Heck, this one 
should be easy.” 

And Game Two was hardly more dif¬ 
ficult than the opener. With Nissalke 
starting Forward Eugene (Goo) Kennedy 
in an attempt to stop McGinnis, and 
moving Malone to center in place of Kev¬ 
in Kunnert, the Rockets were at times 
able to control the tempo. But when they 
have a mind to, the Sixers can do things 
terribly quickly. After a poky start, they 
ran off 14 straight points and McGinnis 
finished the first quarter w ith 13 against 
Kennedy. Dwight Jones and, finally, Ma¬ 
lone. Philadelphia coasted for a spell in 
the second period, then outscored Hous¬ 
ton 21-7 in the blink of an eye to lead 
by 12 at halftime. 

Houston was able to slow the pace 
again in the third period, while its two su¬ 
pershooters, Tomjanovich and Calvin 
Murphy (on his way to a game-high 32 
points), hit a combined 13 for 15, and 
with a quarter to go the Rockets trailed 
80-77. Then along came Free, dropping 
in a 22-footer, Dawkins with a jumper 
and two shattering slam dunks, and a pair 
of jumpers by Erving, and the 76ers sud¬ 


denly exploded an 86-83 lead to 100-85, 
disco-dancing away to a 106-97 win— 
with 21 points from McGinnis, 20 from 
Collins, 18 from Erving, 16 from Free 
and 13 from Dawkins. 

Afterward the 76ers weren't even 
breathing hard, their ho-hum attitude 
suggesting a lurking overconfidence. Free 
laid that possibility to rest—sort of. "We 
were not overconfident against Boston," 
he said. "We are not overconfident 
against Houston, and we will not be over¬ 
confident in the finals.” 

Only eight weeks after the infamous 
"Black Sunday” when the season-long in¬ 
fighting among the 76ers came to a head 
with several players—notably Free and 
Dawkins—demanding to be traded and 
Coach Gene Shue laying a gag order on 
everybody, the Sixers are now cooing 
about "togetherness” and “team play.” 

Nissalke was worrying mainly about 
McGinnis and Erving—“They’re the 
guys," he said. "What’s Lloyd Free go¬ 
ing to do to us?”—but the Rockets might 
be playing Boston instead of Philadelphia 
except for Free, the self-acclaimed Prince 
of Midair, who makes basketball purists 
cringe with his one-on-one 25-footers. 

"I love it when people put the rap on 
me." says Free, a 6' 3" second-year man 
out of Guilford College via the Browns¬ 
ville section of Brooklyn. “They’re just 
waiting for me to mess up. the same ones 
who have been waiting for Muhammad 
Ali to put his fool in his mouth. Look at 
our records, his and mine. My teammates 
know that when there’s a game to be won 
I’ll win it for 'em. You can’t stop me. 
You try to cut off my driving. I’ll jump 
on you. If you jump on me. I’ll jump 
over you. I don’t care if you're David 
Thompson. The only man who can stop 
Lloyd Free is Gene Shue, and he just 
tells me. ‘Lloyd, the ball is yours. Put it 
up when you need to.’ How many sec¬ 
ond-year players you ever see can play 
like me? Before the last Boston game. 
Dave Cowens came up to me. looked me 
up and down and said, i don’t believe 
you.’ ” Free laughs. “The NBA is like 
the ghetto. Only the strong survive. And 
I’m one of the strong ones.” 

And what of Dawkins, the 20-year- 
old, 6' 11" 257-pounder with the 33-inch 
thighs and 36-inch waist who went di¬ 
rectly from the cradle into a Cadillac 
Fleetwood last year? He has become what 
is known in the NBA as a “force.” He 
moved from No. 3 center to No. 2 be¬ 
hind Caldwell Jones in late January when 


starting Center Harvey Catchings injured 
an elbow, and arrived in April with a 20- 
point. nine-rebound game against New 
Orleans. “Within two years, he will un¬ 
questionably be the franchise." predicts 
McGinnis, of all people. 

Dawkins was superb, playing 25 min¬ 
utes in Game One against Malone in the 
Battle of the Babies. On one play he 
blocked a shot by Lucas, dribbled half¬ 
way upcourt. passed to McGinnis, 
streaked to the basket, took a pass thrown 
behind him and slammed home a rim¬ 
shaking reverse dunk. 

"It wasn't quite a go-rilla dunk like I 
wanted.” said Dawkins, who threw dow n 
the single most-watched dunk in basket¬ 
ball history. That was the "De Lauren- 
liis Dunk” he made against Portland, and 
which CBS now runs in slow motion on 
its NBA promos, four or five times a tele¬ 
cast. "That dunk gave me a new public 
image." Dawkins says. “Used to be peo¬ 
ple always said. ‘He’s the one who went 
right from high school to the pros.’ Now 
they say. ‘That's Dawkins. He’s the one 
be dunkin’ on CBS.' ” 

Even with Free’s ICBMs and the awe¬ 
some Dawkins added to the Philadelphia 
attack—and not forgetting the 76ers'oth¬ 
er capable substitute. Forward Steve 
Mix—one big question remains: Can the 
76ers ever be as great as the sum of their 
parts? “No problem.” says Erving. 
“We’ve always been cool spiritually. It’s 
taken us this long to do it on the court.” 

“This club has been the most scruti¬ 
nized club in the history of basketball," 
says McGinnis. “We've been like a wag¬ 
onload of gold moving cross-country. Ev¬ 
erybody waited in ambush to get their 
piece. Now we have arrived. Intact." 

Not so fast. Shue still worries about 
the 76ers' execution breaking down from 
time to time—owing to the team’s dis¬ 
dain for discipline and practice, where 
they behave like bored kindergarteners. 

For his part. Nissalke works the Rock¬ 
ets as though they were on Parris Is¬ 
land. and the Rockets, who have come 
so far. arc not about to be laughed off 
by Philadelphia. 

"We can beat them," says Calvin Mur¬ 
phy. "They have the superstars, we have 
the shooters and the discipline. I've been 
waiting seven years for this. I just learned 
that when you’re winning you’re no long¬ 
er ‘too small.’ ” With the series moving 
back to Houston, his problem is to fig¬ 
ure out how to start winning in the first 
place. end 
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How many other 
lifetime investments 
costas Me as $1350 ? 



Parker makes 154 different types and 
styles of writing instruments. These are available 
in fine stores in gold, silver and other durable 
materials. Shown above are the slender Parker Classic 
ball pen in 22K gold electroplateat $13.50, and 
the substantial Parker 75 ball pen in 
solid sterling silver at $22.50. 


If you thought craftsmanship was dead, 
you owe it to yourself to inspect todays Parker pens. 
Few things at any price will perform so well so long. 


Parker pens have been called "jewelry that writes” 
and "a minor miracle in engineering.” Yet they don't 
cost a bundle of money. 

Many of the differences that set a Parker pen apart 
are not immediately evident, but each contributes to 
its rare performance and confirms its reputation as a 
thing of quality in a world of diminished standards. 


Whether you select the slim Classic ball pen, or the 
75 ball pen, fountain pen or soft tip pen, each is a 
precision machine housed in an elegant casing. It still 
may seem extravagant to buy this much pen for your¬ 
self (we hope not). But its obvious worth and func¬ 
tionality make it apparent it would be an exceptional 
long-term asset. 


Here's why a Parker pen offers 
substantially more for your money 



1. The distinctive Parker grid design was 
inspired by a leading London silversmith. 
Carved deeply into the case by a precise 
sequence of beveled cuts, the design is 
found on all sterling silver Classic and 75 
ball pens, fountain pens and soft tip pens. 
The resuit is a metal sculpture that pro¬ 
vides dozens of finger-fitting treads for 
easy, certain grip. 



2, The arrow clip on the Parker 75 is a study 
in tenacity. Made of tough, resilient beryl¬ 
lium copper and created through nine sep¬ 
arate stages of metalwork, it is tested to 
20,000 snap actions. Clipped low and se¬ 
cure in a pocket, a Parker pen will not lose 
its grip. 


3. The near-perfect sphere at the point of 
a Parker ball pen takes three 
weeks to make! This intri- 



penmaking, l or smooth, 'KjjJfffiSft, „ 
even ink delivery, we make 
the ball round within ten/mil- 
lionths of an inch. Microscopic texture on 
its tungsten-carbide surface is formed by 
something our scientists call "controlled 
crater geometry." Result is ideal grip on 
paper and a clean, even line. If you think 
no other ball pen writes quite like a Parker, 
it's not your imagination. 



4. How well a ball pen writes depends as 
much on the ball socket as on the ball it¬ 
self. If the lip of this nose-cone isn’t strong 
enough, it will rub against the ball. Result: 
blobbing. Also, if the socket wears or cor¬ 
rodes, you will get an uneven, "goopy" 
kind of writing. The Parker ball socket is 
extremely tough, corrosion-resistant stain¬ 
less steel. It must be this durable because 
the Parker ball pen writes months longer 
than the ordinary ballpoint and the socket 
has to stand up throughout all that extra 
writing life. 



5. Like a fountain pen for writing with flow 
and character? Remember, the nib is the 
sensor of the fountain pen. For a smooth 
feel and even ink flow, it must have some 
flexibility. The Parker 75 nib is solid 14K 
gold, which has the flexibility and resil¬ 
ience necessary and resists corrosion. 

6. Good as gold is for a nib, it would wear 
down in short order if it came in contact 
with the paper, a natural abrasive. This 
would cause a scratchy feel and uneven 
ink delivery. So the Parker 75 nib is tipped 
with a tiny pellet. This pellet is an incredi¬ 
bly tough alloy of ruthenium and platinum 


that wears in, to your touch, but won't 
wear out. Of the eight precious metals in 
the world, we consider it essential to use 
four in making the Parker 75 Sterling foun¬ 
tain pen. 



7. Soft tip points can let you down. All too 
often they grow limp or splay. The Parker 
point is made of strong, individual strands 
of nylon bonded together by a specific 
trace of epoxy glue. 

8. A Parker even sounds different, When 
the cap snaps together with the working 
end, a positive clutch is engaged. This 
marries the two parts very firmly. The 
sound, in miniature, is not unlike the 
authoritative "thunk" made by closing the 
door of a fine sports car. 

The only thing better than one Parker pen 
is a Parker pen set. And it's easy to make 
up exactly what you want. Just mix and 
match any Classic or 75 pen, ball pen, soft 
tip pen or gift pencil with any other. 

Every Parker pen is refillable and built to 
last. Because we expect you, or someone 
you're fond of, to use it not just for a few 
years but for a few decades. 

4> PARKER 

World's most wanted pens 
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rowing / J. D. Reed 


L ast Friday afternoon, as University of 
Pennsylvania Coach Ted Nash took 
his crews along the 2.000-meter Charles 
River course in Cambridge, showing 
them the setting for Saturday’s Adams 
Cup race against Navy and Harvard— 
the No. 1-ranked crew in the nation— 
there was a near disaster. One of the Penn 
eights nearly smashed head on into an 
abutment of the Massachusetts Avenue 
Bridge. 

Nash grabbed the bullhorn and yelled, 
‘Look, cox, 1 said use the arch on the 
right or the one in the middle. I didn’t 
say use the abutment!” He rubbed his 
face and said in a gentler tone. "Hey, it's 
all right. Just relax. I know. I'm nervous, 
too.” 

Nash had reason to be nervous. For 
Penn, the Adams Cup this year had a par¬ 
ticular meaning. As one Penn aide said, 
"We’re the Avis of crew racing—Har¬ 
vard is No. 1. and that’s the Hertz of it.” 

With a record of 3-1 for the new sea¬ 
son (Penn had lost only to Princeton two 
weeks earlier), the Quakers were ready to 
try harder against Harvard, which had 
been undefeated in 26 collegiate races 
over five years and was masterminded by 
Coach Harry Parker, the Olympian sa¬ 
vant of college crew, whose 14-year reg¬ 
ular season record was 63-4. Penn won 
the Adams Cup in 1970, and Navy in 
1971. Since then, it had been all Harvard. 

But Penn has been catching up fast, 
and Parker was less than sanguine about 
his crew’s chances. “We’re a young and 
relatively inexperienced boat.” he said, 
referring to the fact that only half of last 
year’s varsity eight was back. "And we’re 
a light boat. Three of our oarsmen are 
under 175 pounds. 

"Penn is big, tough, experienced and, 
let's face it, they have an easier time re¬ 
cruiting—Harvard’s standards are too 
high. The question really is, can we beat 
them?" 

It was almost midnight Friday before 
Nash, an apostle of hard work and atten¬ 
tion to detail, returned to his motel from 
the boathouse on the Charles, ordered 
five scoops of ice cream and relaxed on 
his bed to discuss his theories about crew. 
"What wins races is chesslike logistics,” 
he said. “When you find yourself in 
checkmate, it’s because of something that 
happened seven moves ago. I never want 


Nash had 
his crew 
rambling 

Penn's coach figured out exactly how 
to beat mighty Harvard by a few inches 


a race to get out of hand because of some¬ 
thing I haven’t accounted for. So I was 
just out with the coxes, walking the race¬ 
course from the bank, showing them 
clearly every landmark, position and pos¬ 
sibility of wind, water, weather and strat¬ 
egy along the river. If the cox knows what 
he’s doing in the river, he settles the 
whole boat down. He just doesn’t panic.” 

A champion oarsman himself, Nash 
has coached in four Olympics, his crews 
winning medals in 1964, 1968 and 1972. 
His men’s pairs without cox got a silver 
in Montreal last year. 

"Crew coaching has changed a lot 
since 1 began 13 years ago,” Nash says. 
"We’re not Vince Lombardis anymore. 
We’re more gentle, but we’re not ‘party 
coaches,’ either. We care about the kids 
and—unlike the situation in most 
sports—we get half our boat from guys 
who never saw an oar before college. We 
want our kids to graduate and do well. 

“We’re in the middle of finals at Penn 
right now,” he added. “We’ve got a proc¬ 
tor along, and some oarsmen will be tak¬ 
ing exams on the bus back.” 

Shortly after midnight, varsity Cox Joe 
O’Connor showed up for last-minute in¬ 
structions. On a piece of paper covered 
with what resembled Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyphics—plus drawings of bridges, 
rocks, steeples and a welter of numbers— 
Nash had laid out the possible Harvard 
moves and his countermoves. 

“Harvard usually starts slow, and we 
fire out strong.” he said. “Harvard’s move 
will come between 500 and 1.000 me¬ 


ters, when we’re settling down. But they 
beat right through, and in the last 500 
we have a terrific sprint. Depending on 
what they do. our strategy will be to open 
like lightning, and finish so strong they 
can’t keep a lead after the middle of the 
race. I guess you could say that Harvard 
is more imposing than we are. but we’re 
more mercurial.” 

The next morning, after Penn and Har¬ 
vard split victories in the freshman and 
junior varsity eights, their two big boats 
plus Navy’s lined up in a light chop. The 
oarsmen in the Penn boat looked as ner¬ 
vous as Nash in his launch. As Penn’s 
number 6 oar. Phil Stekl, had said. “Sure 
we’re nervous, after all we’re racing for 
the No. 1 ranking, but it’s a good 
nervous.” 

Harvard got off to a surprisingly good 
start, and Penn a slow one. After 500 me¬ 
ters, Harvard had several feet on Penn 
and widened the margin to two-thirds of 
a boat length by the midway point, pour¬ 
ing it on in Penn’s weakest section of 
the race. 

But the Quakers then upped the stroke 
and drew almost even. As the eights 
passed the three-quarters mark, Penn’s 
stroke was at 39; finding the reserve 
strength for the sprint Nash's strategy in¬ 
cluded, they upped that to 40 and then to 
a killing 41, and held it to the finish. Dur¬ 
ing the last 400 meters the boats were vir¬ 
tually even, Penn nipping Harvard by not 
much more than a foot—one-tenth of a 
second—to win in 6:15.0. Navy Coach 
Rick Clothier, whose crew finished third, 
three lengths back. said. “That was as fine 
as anything I've seen in a long time. Ei¬ 
ther one of them could have won it. It was 
nearly textbook perfect.” 

Even Parker seemed content in the af¬ 
terglow of the race. “I’m not disappoint¬ 
ed in my crew,” he said. “They did it 
perfectly, and there’s always next week.” 

“Next week” for Parker and Nash 
meant the Eastern Sprints on May 15, 
when the two crews were scheduled to 
meet again. As Penn loaded its boats on 
a trailer, the tension began to build anew. 
“If we’re ranked No. 1 this week, as we 
should be," said Nash, “it means that 
we’ll get to go against lower seeds in the 
heats at the sprints. It’s to our advan¬ 
tage. But we’ll see when we get there. 
Now, I’ve got plans to make.” end 
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ONLY DATSUN 

has the small pickup with room inside for long legs and large loads. 



Like most small pickups. 
Datsun's exclusive King Cab” has 
.a 6-ft. bed for hauling stuff outside. 

Unlike any other small 
pickup, it has room for hauling 
stuff inside. Up to 11.3 cu. ft. of 
storage space behind the seats. 

And unlike any other small 
pickup truck around, it comes 
with reclining bucket seats. Plus 
such surprising features as more 
leg space than some full-size rigs. 
Full carpeting. And an extra-long 
wheelbase for smoother rides. 

Not surprising, it’s stingy on 


gas. 32 MPG on the open road. 

22 around town with manual 
transmission. Of course, those 
are EPA figures. So your mileage 
may differ depending on the 
condition of your truck and how 
you drive. California mileage 
slightly lower. 

Suddenly 

it’s going to dawn on you. 


One more strong point: 

King Cab utilizes the same 
all-steel body construction and 
rugged ladder-lattice frame as the 
Li’l Hustler that won the teeth- 
rattling Baja 500. So you know it 
can take a load of punishment. 

If by chance it ever does 
need service, you can count on 
some strong backing from over 
4.000 Datsun service technicians. 

Add it all up and it's pretty 
easy to see why Datsun is 
America’s Number One Selling 
Small Pickup. 




For generations 
men ran at a blistering pace. 


With yesteryear's skimpy, 
lumpy, droopy, sloppy sportsocks— 
shoes and sneakers could rub you the 
wrong way. 

Now, whether you’re running, 
jumping, skiing, cycling, bowling, 
skating, dribbling, kicking, or swing¬ 
ing—we cut down limping. 

Because Burlington's All 
Sports Collection put a couple of 
shock absorbers on the feet. Your 


socks get cushiony comfort and sure 
footed absorbency on the inside. Very 
lugged construction on the outside. So 
they hold up. And stay up. too. 

Plus another kind of protec¬ 
tion: Bioguard,"* the odor controller 
that lasts for the life of the sock (it 
works as you play). Featuring Dow 
Corning Q9-5700 Anti-Microbial 
Agent for lasting freshness. And it 
prevents deterioration and discolor¬ 


ation caused by fungus. 

Of course our 53 different sport 
socks (for different sports) look as 
good as they feel. Each as colorful and 
fashionable as the game (and the guy) 
it’s styled for. From $1.75 a pair. 

Just ask the Professional 
Trainer’s Association: the guys who 
take care of the world’s most expen¬ 
sive feet. They’ll tell how Burlington 
can help save your sole. 


Introducing The Burlington Generation. 



Burlington Sock*/ Adler. A division of Burlington Industries At Burlington House. New York, NY 10019. Also available in Canada. © Burlington Industries 1977 







hockey Jerry Kirshenbaum 


He was a two- time loser 

Gerry Cheevers had a terrible Saturday. His colt. Royal Ski. could not run in the 
Kentucky Derby, and his team, the Boston Bruins, was embarrassed by Montreal 


I I was Kentucky Derby Day and people 
in Montreal naturally wanted to talk 
horses with that noted thoroughbred 
owner, Gerry Cheevers. No matter that 
illness had prevented Cheevers’ colt. 
Royal Ski. from running in the Derby. 
Reporters. TV men and other interested 
parties wanted to know who Cheevers 
thought would win the Derby. And what 
if it were a muddy track, Gerry? And 
how would Royal Ski do if he could run. 
Gerry? Cheevers fielded the questions for 
a while, then gently declined to discuss 
the race any longer. "Hey.” he pleaded, 
puffing on a sequoia-sized cigar, “doesn’t 
anybody realize we're here to play a 
hockey game?" 


Unfortunately for Cheevers, who also 
tends goal for the Boston Bruins, the 
Montreal Canadiens realized it only too 
well. On Kentucky Derby night, to the 
amusement of a crowd of 17,311 in the 
Montreal Forum, the Canadiens practi¬ 
cally blasted Cheevers out of the nets in 
the opening game of the best-of-seven 
Stanley Cup finals. The 7-3 shellacking 
by the Canadiens was a rude comedown 
for Cheevers, who had lived up to his rep¬ 
utation as a "money goalie” in the Bru¬ 
ins’ sweep of favored Philadelphia in the 
semifinals. And it put Royal Ski’s unfor¬ 
tunate owner in the singular position of 
coming up empty in two classic sporting 
events on the same day. 


For Montreal, the romp was a wel¬ 
come pick-me-up. The Canadiens had a 
60-8-12 record in the regular season, 
best in NHL history, only to play slug¬ 
gishly against the New York Islanders in 
a semifinal series that unexpectedly last¬ 
ed six games. The gritty Islanders had 
pretty much silenced Montreal’s big guns. 
Guy Lafleur and Steve Shutt, and while 
neither of them scored in the opener 
against the Bruins, their teammates had 
no trouble beating Cheevers with two 
goals apiece by Mario Tremblay and 
Yvon Lambert and one each by Doug 
Risebrough. Jacques Lemaire and Rick 
Chartraw. In the face of this barrage, the 
beleaguered Cheevers could find no com¬ 
fort in the fact that he had received little 
protection from his defensemen. 

"When you give up seven goals, you’re 
not sharp.” he said. "The Canadiens 
came in so fast you didn't have time to 
breathe. Our defensemen? There was 
room for improvement for us all over the 
ice—starting in goal.” 

Montreal’s goalie, Ken Dryden. was 
dependable, if not sensational, and this 
was enough to cheer the Canadiens. In 
the regular season Dryden teamed with 
backup Goalie Bunny Larocque for an 
NHL-leading 2.09 goals-against average, 
but he was hot and cold during the Is¬ 
lander scries. This raised fears in Mon¬ 
treal that the Bruins might have an edge 
with Cheevers. who has never had Dry- 
den’s glittering stats, but whose clutch 
performances helped the Bruins to Stan¬ 
ley Cups in 1970 and 1972. Then Chee¬ 
vers bolted to the WHA for three-plus 
seasons before returning to the Bruins 
last year. This season he had a so-so 3.04 
goals-against average, but was practically 
impenetrable as the Bruins won 10 of 
continued 



Cheevers watches helplessly as a 
deflection by Yvon Lambert (top lelt) 
settles into the net. and Ken 
Dryden watches with relief as Gregg 
Sheppard's shot misses the net. 






HOCKEY continued 


their last 11 games to overtake Buffalo 
for the Adams Division championship. 
In the subsequent sweep of Philadelphia. 
Cheevers was brilliant, yielding but one 
goal in the last 174 minutes—the equiv¬ 
alent of nearly three full games. 

“With Gerry, statistics just don’t mean 
anything.” says Boston Coach Don Cher¬ 
ry. “If we’re leading 6-0. he’ll let in two, 
three easy ones. But if we're winning 
2-1, look out. There’s no goaltender 
tougher than he is.” 

“I feel funny about the talk about me 
being a clutch goaltender.” says Chee¬ 
vers. “It makes it sound like I’m not play¬ 
ing hard the rest of the time. But I’m 
fairly emotional, and I suppose the adren¬ 
aline gets going during playoffs." 

Whatever happens in the rest of the se¬ 
ries. the contrasts between Dryden and 
Cheevers make their Stanley Cup show¬ 
down a compelling one. The handsome 
6'4" Dryden comes across more like a 
lawyer than a hockey player—actually he 
is both—and he is analytical and circum¬ 


spect in even the most casual conversa¬ 
tion. On road trips he enjoys nothing 
more than ordering from room service 
and curling up with a weighty tome. To 
ease the Stanley Cup pressures, he was 
reading a book last weekend that dealt 
with population migration in the “very 
delicate savannahs” of East Africa. There 
is a sobriety about Dryden even on the 
ice. Using his height and reach to ad¬ 
vantage. he stands before the net in the 
stolid manner of a palace guard. 

Cheevers is a different kettle of fish. 
He flashes a big bankroll, which the fru¬ 
gal Dryden would never do. and enjoys 
playing gin with the boys—at such mo¬ 
ments. that is, when his nose is not bur¬ 
ied in the Daily Racing Form, which is 
hand-delivered to him in the Bruin lock¬ 
er room. At 36, seven years older than 
Dryden, Cheevers has a widening bald 
patch and a paunchiness that has prompt¬ 
ed masseurs to mistake him for. among 
other things, a cabdriver. He clowns at 
practice, too. which was of some concern 


when he backed up the Los Angeles 
Kings’ Rogie Vachon for Team Canada in 
last fall’s Canada Cup tournament. 

“When is Cheevers going to get se¬ 
rious?’’ demanded Montreal’s Scotty 
Bowman. Team Canada’s head coach. 

“At game time.” replied Cherry. 

For all his rollicking ways, Cheevers 
is fiercely competitive when play begins. 
He uses his stick liberally on foes, rou¬ 
tinely chopping down anybody who in¬ 
trudes on the crease. Exhibiting more 
confidence in his skating ability than 
most goalies—he played left wing for a 
short time as an amateur in his native To¬ 
ronto—Cheevers ventures far out of goal 
to narrow the angle on opponents' shots. 
“You’ve got to blitz the big shooters, or 
they’ll blow it by you.” he says. Chee¬ 
vers also roams daringly far afield to clear 
the puck, becoming, in effect, part of his 
dub’s offense. 

“Gerry gets burned sometimes, but not 
as often as you think,” says Boston Gen¬ 
eral Manager Harry Sinden. “What 






seems like a gamble to you and me is 
not a gamble to him. He doesn’t make a 
play unless the odds are with him. And 
he’s the same with horses. He doesn’t do 
anything there either, unless the odds are 
with him.” 

Cheevers' first experience with thor¬ 
oughbreds was walking hots and work¬ 
ing as a pari-mutuel clerk at tracks in 
Ontario. That hooked him, and five years 
ago he began putting his hockey winnings 
into his own stable, the Four and Thirty 
(Cheevers wears No. 30, his friend Bob¬ 
by Orr wore No. 41. He combed horse- 
sale catalogs, and before the 1975 Keene- 
land fall sale put a question mark 
alongside the description of a yearling 
that his trainer, John (Butch) Lenzini, 
wound up buying for $20,500. The horse 
was Royal Ski, who last year earned 
$309,704, becoming the leading money- 
winner among 2-year-olds. The sum in¬ 
cluded $86,046 for winning the Laurel 
(Md.) Futurity on Oct. 30. That evening, 
in the Montreal Forum, Cheevers played 
spectacularly as Boston handed the Ca- 
nadiens their only regular-season home 
loss, 4-3. Returning to Boston, he shared 
his good fortune by renting a bus and tak¬ 
ing his teammates and their wives to see 
the musical Crease. Cheevers dressed for 
the occasion in tails—and tennis shoes. 

In January Cheevers arranged to syn¬ 
dicate a one-third interest in Royal Ski 
for $1 million, retaining the other two- 
thirds for himself. But the horse contract¬ 
ed a severe virus, and when it appeared 
he would not be ready for any of the Tri¬ 
ple Crown races. Cheevers voluntarily 
dissolved the syndicate rather than sell a 
“faulty product." Out a cool million. 
Cheevers hopes to start rebuilding Roy¬ 
al Ski’s market value in major stakes this 
summer. “I’m disappointed about not be¬ 
ing in the Derby," said Cheevers. who 
watched the race on TV just before leav¬ 
ing for the Forum, "but I'm cocky and ar¬ 
rogant enough to think I'll get another 
shot someday.” 

It was Cheevers’ team, not his horse, 
that figured to be out of the running by 
last weekend. The Bruins, after all, were 
a faceless club with little of the flair of 
the Orr-Esposito teams of the immediate 
past. But flair matters little to Cherry, a 
pugnacious sort who carries in his wal¬ 
let a picture of his bullterrier Blue but 
none of his wife Rose and their two chil¬ 
dren. Cherry kept the team plugging and. 
after polishing off the Flyers, the Bruins 
had to cool their skates while mighty 
continued 





Explore the world of 1/500 second. 


Imagine freezing John Newcombes 
world of action at 1/500 second Or a race 
car at full throttle Or a child on the run You 
don't have to imagine. You can find out for 
yourself with the Canon A.E-1 

The AE-1 is a single-lens reflex camera 
that gives you unimagined creative scope 
It accepts nearly forty Canon lenses for 
sweeping vistas or startling closeups. and 
accessories like the Power Winder A rapid 
film advance and Speedlite 155A automatic 
electronic flash It can literally make you 


master of your visual domain 

But what makes the AE-1 different 
from other single-lens reflex cameras is its 
electronic brain It lets you concentrate on 
making pictures like a pro while it makes 
camera operation as easy and direct as 
focus and dick 

The AE-1 is a lifetime investment in 
self-expression and it s within easy reach 
If you want a look at a world you’ve never 
seen before, look at the AE-1 At your local 
camera specialty store 



So advanced, it s simple. 


Canon* 
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Of all menthol 100s: 



are 

lowest! 



Some low-tar cigarettes use 
artificial flavorings. Not Iceberg 100's. 
Get Iceberg 10O’s with only natural 
flavorings. A little tar, a lotta taste. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has 
Determined That Cigarette Smoking 
Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


4 mg. "tar". 0.4 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method 


HOCKEY continued 

Montreal struggled to oust the feisty 
Islanders. 

Facing elimination in the Forum, New 
York upset the Canadiens 4-3 in over¬ 
time Tuesday night to force a sixth game 
back on Long Island. Montreal had not 
lost two straight in more than a year, 
but now. tantalizingly. the Canadiens 
suddenly seemed a mite vulnerable. They 
were riddled with injuries, and Lafleur 
appeared tired. And could it be that suc¬ 
cess had. in a sense, spoiled Ken Dry- 
den? Protected during the regular sea¬ 
son by the NHL*s best defensive corps. 
Dryden had known more inactivity than 
adversity; for want of pucks to stop, he 
had spent a lot of time leaning on his 
stick and reading the Forum's tickertape 
message board. Feeling the need to re¬ 
assure his goalie. Bowman huddled with 
Dryden at the team’s motel. 

“People were getting on Kenny just 
because he hadn't come through for us 
this one time,” Bowman said. "I wanted 
him to know he didn’t owe us anything. 
I told him the odds on his having an¬ 
other off game were astronomical.” 

As though by Bowmanian fiat, the dis¬ 
comforts that Dryden had suffered were 
now visited on other goalies. The first 
was the Islanders’ Chico Resch, who mis¬ 
handled Bob Gainey’s seemingly harm¬ 
less flip shot and watched the puck roll 
into the net only seven seconds into the 
game. Resch settled down, but Dryden 
was clearly on top of his game again, and 
there was no more scoring for the next 
49 minutes. Then, midway through the 
third period. Gainey caught Resch out 
of position for another soft goal—a play 
on which an obvious offsides by Mon¬ 
treal’s Murray Wilson was overlooked by 
the officials. A shot by New York’s Den¬ 
is Potvin slipped by Dryden in the wan¬ 
ing seconds, but the 2-1 win sent Mon¬ 
treal into the finals. 

The second discomfited goaltender of 
the week was Cheevers. Though Chee- 
vers’ performance in the Bruins’ 7-3 loss 
was worse than any of Dryden’s against 
the Islanders, it is. remember, the nature 
of money goalies to be unconcerned by 
goals-against figures. “What difference 
does it make if the score is 2-0 or 18-3?” 
Cheevers said after the game. “A loss is 
a loss. All I know is that I’m going to 
have to make some adjustments if we’re 
going to beat Montreal." 

The task is probably no harder than 
beating Seattle Slew. But it may not be 
any easier, either. end 
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Of all filter 100 s: 

Lucky 

100’s 

are 

lowest! 



Some low-tar cigarettes use 
artificial flavorings. Not Lucky 100's. 
Get Lucky 100 s with only natural 
flavorings. A little tar, a lotta taste. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has 
Determined That Cigarette Smoking 
Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


4 mg."tar". 0.4 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method 












ITS WHAT YOU GET 
WHEN YOU RUN WITH NUMBER 1. 


For 1977, Midland gives you The 838 features switchable convenient service centers, 

the power to communicate. To automatic noise limiter, noise coast to coast, 
reach out beyond your personal blanker and audio filter. Plus an Mo wonder we sold over 2 

horizon. automatic channel advance and million Midland CB’s last year, 

In an entire new generation volume control right on the mike, making us the world’s number 1 

of Midland 40-channel CB and a big, bright L.E.D. digital CB brand, 

radios, spearheaded by the channel indicator. Midland Power. It’s what 

remarkable Midland 838. But the 838 is only one of you want from a CB. It’s what 



Midland’s ’77 CB line, which 
includes eighteen very 
comfortably priced base- 
station, mobile and portable 
40-channel models. 

All backed by Midland’s 
15 years of CB experience, 
Midland’s warranty and 
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CONTINUED 


Looking fierce and indomitable, a merlin (left) 
and an American peregrine clutch fresh kills, but 
residual pesticides in such prey as the merlin's 
starling are insidiously decimating some raptors. 


Man used to look upon birds 
of prey as varmints. Now, 

with the very existence of some 
of these proud, beautiful 
creatures threatened, he 

is working hard, and with 
a glimmer of hope, to save them 


by DONALD DALE JACKSON 
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e arrived at the canyon about 
20 minutes before sundown. For a few 
moments there was no sound but the wa¬ 
terfall rush of the wind through the fir 
trees atop the cliff. We stared west, down 
the canyon toward the gap where it 
opened onto the sagebrush plain of west¬ 
ern Utah. 

Kent Keller spotted it first. He point¬ 
ed at a black speck on the orange ho¬ 
rizon. heading our way. Ron Joseph, the 
leader of the pocket safari, clamped his 
binoculars to his eyes, found the speck 
and smiled. “Yep. it’s a bald.” he said 
happily, “and he’s fine, too, really fine.” 
He hunched his shoulders in concentra¬ 
tion. “Hey.” he cried, "here come two 
more—wait a minute, there’s another 
one.” Joseph was trying to focus and 
point and make notes all at once. 

The first eagle glided through the gap 
and into the canyon, flapped its great 
dark wings a few times and lit on a pro¬ 
truding ledge about 500 feet up the cliff. 


Then it began a slow, rim-to-rim exam¬ 
ination of everything on the canyon floor, 
including us. Through the binoculars. I 
watched the burning eyes appraise us and 
move on— Let's see, three men, a pick¬ 
up truck; nothing there for me. 

The pair flying in tandem were an 
adult and a juvenile, the mature bird rec¬ 
ognizable by the snow-white head that 
bald eagles acquire after four or five 
years. They scooted around the high cliff 
like children at a picnic, chasing and 
brushing each other, nearly locking in the 
air. then peeling off in sudden sharp 
turns. Keller squinted and pointed. Wc 
saw another half dozen eagles making for 
their roost on the canyon wall- One by 
one they flew through the gap. eased up 
on the throttle and landed, a squadron 
of jets returning to their carrier. One 
came in chirping in a peculiar, high- 
pitched voice. The sound an eagle makes 
is so startling a contrast to its appear¬ 
ance and manner that it seems a cosmic 
trick on the bird, a sabotaging of its dig¬ 
nity. It is as if John Wayne opened his 
mouth to speak and Jerry Lewis' voice 
came out. 


Now, as still more white-crowned ea¬ 
gles soared toward the roost, a new cho¬ 
rus of squeaks came from the cliff. The 
call seemed to follow a pattern: the same 
note repeated five times, then a quick 
four notes down the scale. The eagles al¬ 
ready settled were letting the later ar¬ 
rivals know that they were in place and 
comfortable, thanks. The message was 
Find another perch, but it didn’t always 
work. Several times a younger bird 
flapped off, squawking, displaced by an 
elder with eyes for a particular ledge or 
branch. 

Keller scanned the cliff with his glass¬ 
es. “Twenty-one,” he said. “All balds. 
Seventeen adults and four immaiures." 
“Great.” Joseph said. “This is the best 
day this winter.” The two were gather¬ 
ing eagle data for Joseph’s master’s 
thesis in zoology at Brigham Young 
University. 

The sun was about to set beneath the 
sage and the air was suddenly cold. 
“They’re just about all in now,” Joseph 
said. “They won’t go anywhere after 
dark.” Shadows climbed the cliffside, em¬ 
bracing the eagles and shuttering anoth- 
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Despite its fully protected status, the golden eagle is still shot and poisoned by sheep ranchers. 


er day of hunting. All of them faced the 
valley rather than the cliff, ready for first 
light tomorrow. 

We stared at the cliff as the shadows 
deepened. The birds were silent except 
for an occasional soft chirp, much less 
strident than before. “That’s just happy 
talk, conversation,” Joseph said. We 
could hear the waterfall sound of wind 
again. A few tentative snow drops were 
falling as we climbed into Keller’s pick¬ 
up for the drive back to Provo. 

Joseph was elated. "What a day! What 
a day!” he exulted. "Who says there’s no 
eagles anymore?” 

For the large and growing number of 
Americans who are worried about wild¬ 
life. some of the news from the bird 
world, raptor division, is heartening. 
Raptors are birds of prey: eagles, hawks, 
falcons, owls and a few other species, 
united by the marvelous weapons they 
carry at the ends of their legs—and the 
ability to use them on live prey. Despite 
a once-dubious reputation, they have be¬ 
come fashionable. Corporations contrib¬ 
ute to their well-being. Rewards are of¬ 


fered for information concerning their 
persecutors. Laws have been written to 
protect them. It is no longer legal in the 
U.S. to shoot or otherwise maim any bird 
of prey. There is even a federal protec¬ 
tive area in Idaho for raptors, and there 
is talk of creating others. Research grants 
are available for raptor studies; one bi¬ 
ologist went West a few years ago to in¬ 
vestigate bighorn sheep, but he switched 
to eagles when he discerned the direc¬ 
tion of the cash drift. 

The sport of falconry is becoming 
more and more popular. Falconers, who 
train raptors to fly at lures or game, are 
sometimes thought of by orthodox na¬ 
ture lovers as bloodthirsty knaves indulg¬ 
ing in weird medieval rites. Some fal¬ 
coners are irresponsible, dishonest and 
cruel, but most are serious outdoorsmen 
who have led the fight to help birds of 
prey. In Colorado the number of licensed 
falconers rose from 49 in 1966 to 116 in 
l971.to 176 in 1975. 

The burgeoning popularity of raptors 
is a new phenomenon. Their historic rep¬ 
utation is found in a description of a gos¬ 
hawk in an 1898 bird book: “Another 


villain of deepest dye: what good can be 
said of it beyond that it wears handsome 
feathers, is a devoted mate and parent, a 
fearless hunter_Whitewashing is use¬ 

less in the case of a bird known to be the 
most destructive creature on wings. No 
more daring marauder prowls above the 
poultry yards than the goshawk that 
drops like a thunderbolt from a clear sky 
at the farmer’s very feet and carries off 
his chickens before his eyes.” The gos¬ 
hawk’s sin was its taste in food. The 
chickens, rabbits and ducks it preferred 
were also favored by his brother pred¬ 
ator, good old Homo sapiens. 

In recent years, however, conservation 
has become accepted, even chic. But it 
took disaster to make raptors acceptable. 
Some species were disappearing, their 
numbers reduced by itchy-fingered hunt¬ 
ers, by golf courses and housing devel¬ 
opments that were eating into their once- 
wild terrain, by power lines that fried 
their feathers, by pesticides, particularly 
DDT. Then 20 dead eagles were discov¬ 
ered in Jackson Canyon, Wyo.. victims 
of a particularly venomous trapping poi¬ 
son called thallium sulfate. A Wyoming 
pilot said he had flown eagle hunters on 
contracts for sheep ranchers and that the 
airborne assassins had shot down 770 ea¬ 
gles. In the Eastern U.S. the American 
peregrine, or duck hawk, had completely 
vanished, and in the West there were 
fewer than 60 pairs. 

The new, ecologically aware society 
would take no more. Letters flew. Phones 
rang. Laws passed. In 1972 the use of 
DDT in the U.S. was virtually banned 
and all raptors received federal protec¬ 
tion. The raptors, blessedly innocent of 
man’s moralities and pieties, single- 
mindedly concentrating on the business 
of snatching rabbits, squirrels, mice, 
ducks and the occasional lamb, were sud¬ 
denly objects of public and private af¬ 
fection. recipients of protection, of in¬ 
tense scientific analysis. Several species 
seem to be making a comeback. 

Tom Dunstan's government pickup truck 
bounced along a barely visible road in a 
section of southwestern Idaho known to 
raptor project scientists as Little Baja. 
The Snake River lay a few hundred yards 
away, off the end-of-the-world lip of a 
sage plain that abruptly yielded to a deep 
canyon. 

Dunstan is a university biologist work¬ 
ing for the Interior Department’s Bureau 
of Land Management. He studies the 
continued 
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habits of golden eagles, prairie falcons 
and red-tailed hawks in the federal rap¬ 
tor sanctuary, the Birds of Prey Natural 
Area. One way he does this is to trap 
the birds and attach tiny transmitters to 
their backs. He then tracks their move¬ 
ments on a receiver in his truck. 

A mile ahead of us. perched on a pow¬ 
er pole, was Morlita, a female golden 
eagle and Dunstan's love object. “Lord, 
she’s on one of the bad poles,” he said. 
The bad poles have three parallel wires 
the same height above the ground, spaced 
a few feet apart. Eagles are electrocuted 
when their wings touch two hot wires si¬ 
multaneously. “The power company has 
changed a lot of them.” he said. “They el¬ 
evated the middle wire. There aren’t 
nearly as many fried eagles as there used 
to be.” 


Dunstan stopped the truck and put on 
his earphones. A firm, steady beep came 
from Morlita's transmitter. He was hap¬ 
py to see her and was not too worried 
about the poweT poie. "She’s a\ least 1$ 
and she knows how to fly." he said. “It’s 
the young ones who come in with wings 
flapping that get electrocuted. She’ll just 
sit there all day and maybe get a rabbit 
20 minutes before dusk and that's it for 
the day.” He started the truck and moved 
toward her. When we were 200 yards 
away she sailed off and found another, 
more distant perch. 

“That’s today’s acceptable distance." 
Dunstan said. 

The Snake River Natural Area has the 
largest known concentration of raptors 
in North America. An estimated 30 pairs 
of golden eagles and 200 pairs of prairie 



A prairie falcon, about to be trapped lor research purposes, attacks a mechanical squirrel lure 


falcons nest in the 500-foot-high cliffs 
and buttes along the river. The main ar¬ 
chitect of the Natural Area is a 60-year- 
old raptor expert and falconer named 
Mot ley Nelson, who lobbied foT the aiea 
for years before it came into being in 
1971. Nelson is a rugged, charismatic 
man who is idolized by most American 
falconers and raptor admirers. "He’s 
rough and scaly and rugged and beau¬ 
tiful like an eagle." Dunstan says of him. 
"He's not a peregrine—he’s not suave 
and pretty. He’s like an eagle. Beautiful, 
you know, but not pretty." 

Dunstan drove down a switchback 
road to the bottom of the Snake River 
Canyon. He pointed to splotches of white 
on the walls. “Each one of those drop¬ 
pings stains marks a nest site,” he said, 
"most of them prairie falcons’.” Half a 
dozen sites were visible. Prairie falcons 
were spared the decimation suffered by 
peregrines because of their different hab¬ 
itats and diets. The prairies are desert 
birds that feed primarily on rodents, 
while peregrines concentrate on birds 
that eat DDT -laden Insects. The prairies’ 
prey, mainly desert-plant eaters, carry lit¬ 
tle or no DDT. 

We looked at the river crashing over 
rocks and thundering toward its rendez¬ 
vous with the Columbia. "On a spring 
evening you can just sit here and listen 
to the birds calling.” Dunstan said. 
"What a way to live! They’re protected, 
they’re clever and strong, and God, those 
eyes, They can drill a hole through the 
back of your head." 

The sight of a falcon in flight is one of na¬ 
ture’s glorious excesses, a spectacle so 
compelling that it demands an encore. 
Falcons are the superjocks of birddom. 
the Bruce Jenners and Nadia Comanecis 
of the air. Wary falconers like to pooh- 
pooh the end result of all that beauty 
and grace—the kill—and carry on about 
aerial style. But. in fact, they are insep¬ 
arable—form and function, flight and 
kill. The English naturalist J. A. Baker 
was aware of this when he wrote the fol¬ 
lowing description of a peregrine’s 
“stoop.” or attack dive: 

“Coming straight down at me, it had 
not the shape of a bird. It was like a fall¬ 
ing head, a shark’s head dropping from 
the sky. It made a faint sighing that quick¬ 
ly hardened to a shrill whining sound, 
like the wind harping through high wires. 
A great black-backed gull obscured the 
continued 


How the flashlight inyourcar 
gave the breath of life 
toNiekGennaro. 



Eveready* flashlight batteries 
are long-lasting and dependable, so 
people buy millions of them every 
year. And Union Carbide Corpora¬ 
tion, which makes Eveready batter¬ 
ies, makes a profit on them. 

What happens to those profits? 
Part goes to people who have in¬ 
vested in Union Carbide, part (a big 
part) goes for taxes, and part goes 
to help support Union Carbide's 
broad research program. That re¬ 
search creates new products - 
some that can start whole new busi¬ 
nesses with thousands of jobs, and 
some that can change people's 
lives. 


One such product: Union 
Carbide’s Oxygen Walker, a porta¬ 
ble oxygen system. The Oxygen 
Walker can be carried on a shoulder 
strap and weighs only 1 1 pounds 
full, yet it can supply up to eight 
hours of desperately needed oxy¬ 
gen to people with emphysema and 
other lung diseases. So a man like 
Nick Gennaro. who once would not 
dare to go too far from the bulky 
oxygen tanks in his home, can now 
go picnicking with his family. 

Last year, Union 
Carbide spent over 
$120,000,000 in re¬ 
search. All of it was 


available because the company 
could and did make money on 
Eveready batteries and other Union 
Carbide products. 

That's the way our American 
economic system works. Profits 
aren't an end in themselves. They’re 
a beginning. They makegood things 
happen. 

This message has been brought 
to you by the Hammermill Paper 
Company, of Erie, Pennsylvania, 
makers of fine papers. 

We’re proud of our 
economic system. We 
want you to be proud 
of it, too. 
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Profits make good things happen. 
Just ask NickGennaro. 




Rally shines deep 
because it cleans deep. 



There’s no glossing over dirt with ‘Rally’. Its 
special cleaners remove even dull, dirty 
road film as you wax. ‘Rally’ has silicones 
and tough waxes to make it both easy to 
use—and durable. Get a deep, hard shine 
that people can’t help noticing-mile after 
mile. Get Du Pont ‘Rally’. 
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peregrine for a second as it passed over 
towards the shore.... There was a loud 
slamming bang. The gull buckled like hot 
metal.” 

My lone experience with falconry was 
a day this past winter on the marshy edg¬ 
es of Great Salt Lake. Two friends of¬ 
fered to let me watch their falcons—an 
Arctic-born gyrfalcon and a prairie fal¬ 
con—hunt wild game. 

We drove for an hour in search of 
pheasant or ducks. One of the tenets of 
falconry is that the falconer finds the 
game first, then releases his bird. He 
doesn’t want to release the bird with no 
game in sight, lest the bird begin to won¬ 
der why he needs this human clown 
anyway. 

Finally we spotted a lone mallard, mys¬ 
teriously down in the middle of a pas¬ 
ture with no water in sight. The falconer 
donned his glove and grabbed the prai¬ 
rie, which was hooded to encourage tran¬ 
quillity. From the bird’s legs he disen¬ 
gaged the leather “jesses." a pair of short 
lines, and removed the hood. The falcon 
looked all around, taking in everything, 
then fluttered its wings, signifying read¬ 
iness. The falconer raised his arm and 
shouted, and the prairie roared off. 

As the falconer loped across the pas¬ 
ture toward the target mallard, the bird 
began to "ring up." climbing in graceful 
spirals. The mallard flushed and took off 
on a low, edgy trajectory. The falcon, 600 
feet aloft, spotted the duck and went into 
its stoop. It looked like an arrow, per¬ 
fectly aimed and formed, without an 
ounce of excess. The duck was scram¬ 
bling but the falcon was closing, drop¬ 
ping at an angle of perhaps 60 degrees 
and at a speed of maybe 150 mph. 

The mallard headed for a small pond. 
Falcons don't strike a bird sitting on wa¬ 
ter. so the pond meant deliverance, but 
when the duck was 20 feet above the 
pond the falcon hit. The mallard dropped 
like a sandbag, and when it fell we re¬ 
alized the defect in its escape plan: the 
pond was frozen. I wondered if. and 
when, the duck realized that. 

We galloped across the field and ran 
breathlessly around the pond. The fal¬ 
coner knelt beside his bird, which was 
calmly ripping off chunks of duck. The 
man removed the heart and liver and fed 
them to the falcon, coaxing it onto his 
gloved hand. He murmured constantly to 
the bird, offering a hum of reassurance, 
trying to reinforce their alliance. 

continued 
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Sears RoadHandler. 
Better after 40,000 miles 
than Federal standards say 
a new tire has to be. 


“Proof of Performance” facts 
about Sears best Steel-Belted 
Radial, the tire that ran the 
route of the Pony Express. 

With 40,000 miles of relentless day 
and night driving already behind 
them, tour Sears RoadHandlers set 
out i" tame the rugged 2,000 mile 
route of the old Pony Express. 



The warm-up over, we put them 
to the real test: Department ofTrans- 
portation Federal Motor Vehicle 
Safety Standard 109 for new tires. 

Results? Sears RoadHandlers ex¬ 
ceeded every government require 
ment. e.g. for strength, heat resist¬ 
ance and bead unseating (keeping 
the tire on the rim in hard turns). 

Even when subjected to X-ray 
examination of the complete tire, 
these RoadHandlers showed no 
failure of am kind anywhere. 

No wonder thev're Sears best 
Steel-Belted Radial. 




15% better wet cornering 
than Sears original 
Steel-Belted Radial. 

A new wet cornering traction 
record for Sears tires! Under 
carefully controlled labora¬ 
tory conditions at Calspan 
Tire Research Facility. 

Sears RoadHandler beat 


(by an impressive 
1 5 r /i) the original 
Sea rs S t eeI - Bel teil 
Radial that beat the 
Baja 

Two more fac ts; 

12,5 r /< more rubber 
meets the road for 
quicker, surer stops. 
And more water is 
channeled along 5 
tread grooves instead 
of 4 to help prevent 
hydroplaning (skid¬ 
ding on the thin film 
of water between a 
rainy road and the 
lire’s surface). 


Sears^^ 

Tire and Auto Centers 
and Catalog. 

“Straight talk, good values 
and satisfaction.” 

■ SEARS, ROEBUCK ASD CO. 1V77 





















Now you don’t 
have to starve your 
treble to feed your bass. 



Our KR-9600 Receiver puts 
independent power supplies 
behind each channel, so 
demanding musical 
passages in one 
channel won't cause 
distortion in the other. 

At 160 watts per 
channel minimum J 
RMS power, at 8 ohms, 
from 20 to 20,000 Hz, with no more than 0.08% 
total harmonic distortion, the KR-9600 is the most 
powerful receiver we've ever made. 
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"Eumig 

The name you’ll hear most often when 
you ask for the finest in movie equipment. 

Eumig is the world’s largest manufacturer of Super 8 
sound movie projectors, also offering an exceptional 
line of Super 8 cameras —all with more features per 
dollar, and fully warranted for three years! 

The Eumig 820 Sonomatic is the world's 
first programmable Super 8 t 

sound projector. It lets you 
record and edit sound dur¬ 
ing projection with com¬ 
puter-like precision. The 
Eumig Macro Sound 65XL 
features the longest zoom 
ratio ever available on a 
low light macro sound 
camera: an unprecedented 

6.5 to 1- 

Call toll free 1800-645-4176} 

for the name of your local dealer. (In N.Y. 516-466-6533.) 
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“She doesn't need me.” he explained, 
“except to the degree that I provide food 
for her. There's no reward and punish¬ 
ment in our relationship; you don't pun¬ 
ish a falcon. If she knows that wc work 
together in hunting, and that she gets 
game that way, that’s all 1 can ask. She'll 
stay with me until one day when she de¬ 
cides to leave." He looked affectionately 
at the falcon on his gloved fist. “Alla 
bird,” he said. 

Falconry is ensnarled in an overlap¬ 
ping. tedious and sometimes melodra¬ 
matic web of law. suspicion, intrigue, 
money, politics and paranoia. At the mo¬ 
ment. everyone involved is a little du¬ 
bious about everyone else. Federal Fish 
and Wildlife agents distrust scientists. 
The state wildlife cops aren’t sure about 
the feds. Scientists feel persecuted. And 
falconers don’t like anybody. 

The laws regulate what kind of birds 
a falconer can have, how many, where 
he can gel them, whether he can take 
them out of state, how he lakes care of 
them and just about everything else, in¬ 
cluding the type of equipment he needs. 
“It takes me a day just to fill out all the pa¬ 
pers.” one falconer complains. All this 
has led to the rise of a black market, the 
buying and selling of protected raptors, 
particularly prized peregrines and gyrfal- 
cons, although its extent is still unknown 
to federal authorities. 

The black market is complicated by 
what might be called the Arab Connec¬ 
tion. which seeps through falconry like 
an oil slick. Arabs love to hum with fal¬ 
cons—“It's their baseball and football." 
says Morley Nelson—and they have a lot 
of cash, some of it recently ours. The re¬ 
sult is an atmosphere of rumor and skul¬ 
duggery. Arab sheiks will pay SI0.000 
for a good peregrine, more than $20,000 
for a good gyrfalcon. American smug¬ 
glers. in league with unscrupulous falcon¬ 
ers, are ready to supply this market. A 
recent case involved a Chicago business¬ 
man who made the mistake of buying 
two peregrines from an undercover fed¬ 
eral agent for shipment to a sheik he 
wanted to impress. The feds busted him 
on an illegal-sale charge—a misdemean¬ 
or—and he paid a $500 fine. 

But Fish and Wildlife officers com¬ 
plain that they lack the money and man¬ 
power to stop the illegal traffic. "The FBI 
could do il bul it’s not their thing." a 
Fish and Wildlife man says. “We could 
say to them that if you watch the flights 
continued 
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HERE IS THE SUPREME WalStlltie RedUCer SO SENSATIONAL THAT YOU CAN ACTUALLY 



Astro-Trimmer 

GUARANTEED TO REDUCE YOUR WAISTLINE 


2 TO 4 INCHES IN JUST 3 DAYS-OR LESS 


OR YOUR MONEY SACK! 


Relax away 
...inches a day 

WITH THE INCREDIBLE NEW 


...AND IN JUST MINUTES A DAY.. WITHOUT DIETING 
HERE IS HOW IT WORKS: 


Wrap the Astro-Belt com¬ 
pletely around your waist¬ 
line. hook the Astro-Bands 
to any convenient door and 
you are ready to perform one 
or two of the easy-to-do 
Astro-Trimmer movements— 
lust 5 to 10 minutes 


Now simply relax a few 
moments with your Astro- 
Belt in place Your Astro- 
Trimmer movements have 
triggered the Astro-Belts 
incredible inch-reducing 
effect which goes on work¬ 
ing even while you relax 


After relaxing — about 
15 minutes — take off 
your Astro-Belt 


You can already mea¬ 
sure the difference 
Many users lose 2 
inches or more the 
very first day 

Startling discovery - the Astro-Tnmmer has got to be the most sensationally effective 
and the most fun to use slenderizer of all time It is a marvel of ease, comfort and 
efficiency—and a pure joy to use The Astro-Trimmer s totally unique design consists 
of a double layered belt, a soft nonporous inner thermal liner which wraps completely 
around your mid-section producing a marvelous feeling of warmth and support —and 
a sturdy outer belt that attaches you to the super duo-stretch Astro-Bands which you 
hook to any convenient doorway These duo-stretch bands enhance your slightest 
movements and transmit their effect—greatly magnified—directly to the inner thermal 
liner of the belt to produce an absolutely unequaled inch-reducing effect In fact, for 
sheer inch loss, the Astro-Trimmer is supreme Try it for yourself—at our risk—just 
slip on the belt, hook it up, stretch and relax with one of the easy-to-do movements in 
the instruction booklet and watch the inches roll off Men and women from 17 to 70 in 
all degrees of physical condition are achieving sensational results from this ultimate 
inch-reducer Results like these 

G. Fuller - "Using the Astro-Trimmer /ust a tew minutes a day. I lost over 4 inches 
from my waistline in the first 3 days. It's lust incredible:’ 

Wm. Davis Took 3 inches olt my waist the first week I used the Astro-Trimmer. I 
ate normally so must attribute loss solely to the trimmer ." 

T. Greer- "My waist actually came down 5 full inches in 5 days—from 38 to 33. My 
entire physique looks so much better and I feel so much better that I can't praise this 
sensational trimmer enough!’ 

How many excess inches can I lose with the Astro-Trimmer? How many excess inches 
do you have 9 Many users lose 1 to 2 inches from their waists and 1 to 2 inches from 
their abdomens the very first day Three, four, even more inches off the waist in three 
days is not uncommon Not everyone will do this The degree of inch loss will vary 
with individual body response However, this matchless body shaper melts excess 
inches off the waist, abdomen, hips, thighs with such amazing speed that if v our waist¬ 
lin e isn't 2 to 4 inches trimmer after usin g vour Astro-Trimmer for mst 3 days—or less 
— and if y ou don't lose these inches without dietin g and in only 5 to 10 minutes a da y. 
you ma y simply return v our Astro-Trimmer and y our mone y will be refunded 
No risk —no obligation —money back guarantee. So-called waist trimmers and 
reducers are now being nationally advertised for from $19.95 to $49 95 Yet the sen¬ 
sational new Astro-Trimmer—which trims and slims excess inches far faster, far more 
effectively than anything we have ever seen— is bein g offered for only $9.95 with a 
com p lete money back g uarantee If you are not satisfied that the Astro-Trimmer is the 
fastest, the most effective waist reducer you have ever used, it will not cost you a 
penny So if you want a trimmer, more ideally proportioned body—right now—send 
for your Astro-Trimmer today 
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from New York lo Europe and Arabia 
for two weeks you’ll find falcons being 
transported illegally, and they’d say ‘big 
deal.' ” The evacuation of London’s 
Heathrow Airport during a bomb scare 
led to the discovery of a box in a men's 
room containing six young gyrfalcons. 

Because of its athletic ability and rel¬ 
atively placid temperament, the most 
prized bird for falconry in the U.S. is 
the peregrine, of which there are three 
North American subspecies. Two of the 
three have been radically depleted. The 
survival of the subspecies closest to ex¬ 
tinction. the American peregrine, has 
been virtually assured—at least in cap¬ 
tivity—by a new technique developed by 
Cornell ornithologist Tom Cade, who 
breeds peregrines in a big barn and re¬ 
leases them to the wild. Cade's taste for 
raptors was nurtured on his grandfather’s 
farm in Texas. He had a Cooper's hawk 
as a boy. later graduated to falcons and 
became a master falconer. Ten years ago. 
with the American peregrine plunging to 
disaster, he began accumulating pere¬ 
grines at his upstate New York labora¬ 
tory. Some he trapped in Alaska, others 
were borrowed from falconers. Cade and 
his crew, improvising as they went along, 
encountered problems undreamed of by 
chicken farmers. For one thing, as is true 
with any number of species, including 
Homo sapiens . every female peregrine is 
not automatically smitten by every male 
peregrine, and vice versa. Some simply 
dislike each other and will do nothing to 
advance the species. Cade switches part¬ 
ners when that happens. 

Because a young chick tends to "im¬ 
print” on its source of food, if the source 
is human, the bird associates human be¬ 
ings w'ith food. This won't do for a bird 
released to the wild; he'd wind up hang¬ 
ing around supermarket parking lots. In 
an effort to solve this, a puppet that looks 
like a peregrine was tried last year: 
ground-up quail meat was squeezed out 
of a plastic bag in the puppet’s mouth, 
thus disguising human intervention. 
More practically, young birds are re¬ 
turned to the care of adult birds 12 days 
after they arc hatched, this being when 
they can first see well. 

Working in his unheated hawk barn 
at Ithaca. Cade and his staff began to in¬ 
crease their breeding stock. They learned 
to artificially inseminate peregrines. They 
induced unsuspecting females to lay two 
clutches of eggs by removing the first 


batch to an incubator, which stimulated 
the birds to recycle, so to speak. 

By 1974 they were ready to release 
the young birds. Two captive-bred per¬ 
egrines were placed in an enclosure on 
the roof of a 10-story building in New 
Paltz. N.Y.. fed until their flight feathers 
were grown, then released. Two more 
were taken to Colorado and planted in 
the nest of a pair of wild peregrines, 
which readily adopted them. A Western 
branch of Cade’s lab was established at 
Fort Collins. Colo., and in 1975 the New 
York and Colorado breeding centers de¬ 
livered 16 more young peregrines to the 
countryside. Twelve are known to have 
survived the first few months, and five 
of these were still around in 1976. One 
turned up on the 32nd-floor ledge of a 
Baltimore building, startling the tenant 
within, who knew it wasn’t a pigeon. (In 
1943. peregrines nested on a terrace of 
Manhattan’s St. Regis Hotel.) Another 
was spotted on the Hudson River Pal¬ 
isades. a historic peregrine nesting site 
opposite New York City. 

Last year 42 birds were released. 37 
in the East and five in the West. Equipped 
with bands and transmitters (which beep 
for about six weeks), the young pere¬ 
grines dispersed to the ridges, riverside 
cliffs and marshes, which are their nat¬ 
ural habitats. 

“Cade's project is the best thing that's 
happened since raptors began." says 
Morley Nelson. “Humanity is actually 
helping raptors, looking deeply at them, 
doing something more than cussing 
them.” Haifa dozen other countries, in¬ 
cluding Canada. Japan and West Ger¬ 
many. have embarked on peregrine- 
breeding projects. The next test is to see 
whether the captive-bred birds will breed 
successfully in the wild, but it will take 
two or three years of maturation to find 
that out. Even if the birds don't breed, 
the Cornell scientists have the know-how 
to keep reproducing them until the prob¬ 
lem is solved. 

A generation ago. the idea of several 
dozen scientists working on the survival 
of a single threatened subspecies would 
have been laughed out of the faculty 
clubs. It’s still a bit hard to grasp, par¬ 
ticularly when it is acknowledged that 
the peregrine's contribution to ecological 
balance is minimal. Cade’s motivation is 
frankly esthetic. “It’s not even their phys¬ 
ical beauty so much,” he says. “It's their 
function, the way they move and act in 


the air. It’s how they fly and pursue and 
attack. The kill is anticlimax. I tell con¬ 
servationists who object to falconry that 
if they saw a peregrine attack, they’d 
write sonnets about it." 

Cade is a falconer, and so are many 
of his colleagues. “It’s a case of self-in¬ 
terest and public interest dovetailing.” 
says a pun-prone government biologist. 
No other bird, not even the much-dec- 
orated eagle, would inspire that effort, be¬ 
cause no other bird flies like a peregrine. 

Cade's project is helped by private 
contributions, including $30,000 Arabs 
have donated to the Cornell operation 
(the annual budget is about $175,000). 
Moreover, a former Cornell graduate stu¬ 
dent is now on the payroll of an Arab 
sheik, developing a falcon-breeding proj¬ 
ect in Bahrain, complete with an air-con¬ 
ditioned hawk barn. This causes lips to 
curl in some wildlife precincts, but there 
is nothing illegal about it. 

The cascade of positive developments 
in the raptor world—the laws, the pro¬ 
tected area, the banning of DDT and the 
perfection of captive breeding—can 
make a raptor fan giddy with confidence. 
Yet eagles, hawks and other raptors arc 
still shot with disillusioning frequency, 
law or no law. Fish and Wildlife agents 
can’t do much about it because of the 
sheer expanse of territory involved; they 
have one man. for example, in all of Wy¬ 
oming. prime eagle country. Dr. Lee Eg¬ 
gleston. a Colorado Springs veterinarian, 
estimates that half of the 400 injured rap¬ 
tors he has seen in the past five years 
were gunshot victims—and less than half 
survived. Eggleston's other winged pa¬ 
tients either collided with something, 
most often a car. or became ill when they 
were captured and improperly fed. “Peo¬ 
ple give them weenies, stew meat, pizza," 
he says. "People think raptors can eat 
whatever is available at the supermarket. 
But the wrong diet can soften their bones 
or cause them to lose muscle control." 

Nonetheless. Eggleston illustrates an¬ 
other ace in the raptor's deck—the emer¬ 
gence of raptor aid stations. Stellanie 
Ure. a thin/ dark-eyed mother of two, 
operates one at her home south of Salt 
Lake City. Wildlife officers send her their 
injured eagles and other raptors. “Some¬ 
times they leave them in a box at my 
door," she says. A self-taught biologist, 
she treats their wounds and gentles them 
back to health. Much of the treatment 
is improvised, because there are no text- 
continued 
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DASHER 


RABBIT 


Volkswagen celebrates 


No one ever introduced a car so success¬ 
fully before! So to mark the occasion 


■ I *11*^.^ xl p — I—I—*x weve made some very special Volkswagens: 

Mw mimonrn KQDDiT Rabbit —with a soft velour interior and two glowing 
•■I x| x metallic colors. Dasher —now more elegant with its own handsome 

Wim vUlb I llUT metallic glow and plush interior. Scirocco —with sport bucket seats 
I I *11*^.^ and side stripes. But if you want one. you II have to 

IIK6 a million* hurry. Limited editions like these dont last forever. 


SCIROCCO 


COMPARISON REVEALS 
100'/. VIRGIN TOBACCO 


IN ONIY ONE CIGARETTE 



New L&M Flavor Lights. The only cigarette 
made with just the tender “filet” of 100% virgin 
all-leaf tobacco.* No reconstituted tobacco. 

• No tobacco by-products.»No added stems. 


COMPARE YOUR CIGARETTE: 



BRAND 

TOBACCO CONTENT 
IS 100% VIRGIN 
ALL-LEAF? 

CONTAINS 

ADDED 

STEMS? 

CONTAINS 

RECONSTITUTED 

TOBACCO? 

CONTENT 

L&M FLAVOR LIGHTS 
L&M LONG LIGHTS 

YES 

NO 

NO 

8 mg. 

MARLBORO 

NO 

YES 

YES 

18 mg. 

MARLBORO LIGHTS 

NO 

YES 

YES 

13 mg. 

WINSTON 

NO 

NO 

YES 

19 mg. 

WINSTON LIGHTS 

NO 

NO 

YES 

13 mg. 

KENT 

NO 

NO 

YES 

17 mg 

KENT GOLDEN LIGHTS 

NO 

NO 

YES 

9 mg 

VICEROY 

NO 

YES 

YES 

16 mg. 

VICEROY EXTRA MILOS 

NO 

YES 

YES 

14 mg. 

VANTAGE 

NO 

NO 

YES 

10 mg. 

MERIT 

NO 

YES 

YES 

8mg 

DORAL 

NO 

NO 

YES 

13 mg. 

BENSON & HEDGES 

NO 

YES 

YES 

17 mg. 


euoocrr o«oup in 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


REAL TASTE. ONLY 8 MG.“TAR” 


Flavor Lights; 8 mg. "tar", 0.7 mg. nicotine; av. per cigarette, by FTC Method. 

























Raptors continued 

books on raptor anatomy. "Sometimes 
I'll use Gatoradc or boiled Coke with egg 
yolks and vitamins to pull them out of 
shock. It works." Occasionally, a recu¬ 
perating raptor gets surly. "A red-tailed 
hawk came at my face once." she recalls. 
It look six stitches to mend L'rc’s torn 
lip. 

L'rc's reward comes when she liber¬ 
ates a healthy bird. I watched her re¬ 
lease a marsh hawk one day. She held 
the bird for about 30 seconds, then turned 
it into the wind and let it go. It flew olT 
over a ravine where it caught an updraft 
and spiraled upward until it was almost 
lost from sight. "Look at him." she cried. 
"He couldn’t flap his wings when I first 
saw him. He’s so strong now. He's flying 
for the joy of it. Oh. my. that's perfect." 

Sheepmen, who protest that eagles 
gobble up too much of their profits, are 
probably responsible for some of the 
shooting and trapping that go on. A 
sheepman can get special permission to 
kill an eagle if he can convince a Fish 
and Wildlife agent that a particular bird 
is picking on him. but such permission 
is rarely granted. When a southern Mon¬ 
tana sheepman convinced the feds that 
eagles were ravaging his lambs, their so¬ 
lution was to trap 145 golden eagles and 
transplant them to far-ofl' habitats. The 
rancher says it didn’t work: either the 
same eagles or others with similar ap¬ 
petites are still around. 

Mm shooting and trapping were never 
the real levelers. and neither were pow¬ 
er lines. The villains are more complex 
and insidious: economic progress, pop¬ 
ulation growth, that cherished American 
tradition, "development.” and pesticides. 
After DDT was banned in the U.S.. com¬ 
panies here turned to less lethal pesti¬ 
cides. But DDT is still being manufac¬ 
tured by several foreign firms, as well as 
by one in the I S., almost exclusively 
for export, and in Latin America it is 
still being used. The tundra peregrine, 
one of the three North American sub¬ 
species. regularly migrates from the Arc¬ 
tic to Latin America and back. In recent 
years the tundra population has declined 
sharply as a direct consequence of DDT 
absorption, presumably ingested in Lat¬ 
in America. Thus the tundra peregrine’s 
survival depends not only on biologists, 
hut also on the Slate Department, inter¬ 
national agreements and the clash of pri¬ 
orities in a dozen other countries. 

"People pollution." the dogged pro- 
eonmiucd 



We re celebrating 

This is the yeat that Yashica produces 
its 5 millionth Electro-35 Rangefinder 
Camera 

And in honor of this historic 
achievement . Yashica is offering you 
the opportunity to win the 5 millionth 
camera. It s 14k. Gold*, one of a kind, 
and comes with an all-expense paid 
two-week trip for two to Tokyo. 

All you have to do is fill out the 
coupon below and drop it off at your 
Yashica dealer. No purchase is neces¬ 
sary. Contest closes 

July 31. 1977. Void VA^HIPA 
where prohibited. ■ 


> 1 4k. Gold Camera Entry Form 

I Complete and give to your Yashica dealer. 

• Name 
| Address 
^ City 

| Zip 

I Yashica Dealer 
1 Need more information first? 

I Just send in this coupon and we'll send you more 
| information on Yashica rangefinder cameras and 
I the name ol the dealer nearest you. Yashica Inc 
411 Sette Drive. Paramus, NJ 07652 



Rolfs Jumbo Zip Kit opens wide, yet closes flat. Inside, 
there’s a waterproof liner and handy pouch . . . extra 
touches all made with the same flair for design and atten¬ 
tion to quality that you’ve come to expect from Rolfs. The 
man on the go can carry it off in style with the Jumbo Zip 
Kit from Rolfs. 


ROLFS 


. it shows you care. 


West Bend, Wl 53095. Available al line stores throughout the USA and 


Canada 









“HAVE A GREAT WEEKEND!” 


Grand Slam* golfwear by Munsingwear. Dave Stockton 

_ wears it As do almost 1(X) pros on the circuit. Because ot 

a that Penguin, they're known as "The Bird Battalion!" 

This season the Penguin appears on new styles, new 
colors, new fashion. Plus slacks with the added comfort 
of VISA* finish. 

So look for the Penguin on Munsingwear Grand Slam golfwear at 
your pro shop or fine stores everywhere. Shirts from about $10. 

Slacks from about $25. 

Munsingwear, Inc., Minneapolis, 

Minnesota 55405. 
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Raptors 


continued 


liferation of our own beleaguered spe¬ 
cies. is a constant threat to raptors as 
well. “If the population of Wyoming in¬ 
creases half as much as some of the pro¬ 
jections.” says a worried government bi¬ 
ologist. “it could destroy the best eagle 
areas in the state.” Eagle aeries in Utah 
have been supplanted by clifTside homes. 
A rare-hawk habitat in the Southwest 
was taken over by a golf course. The 
Snake River sanctuary will eventually 
have to deal with farmers who hanker 
for the vacant public land near the ref¬ 
uge. land that now supports raptors* prey, 
mostly squirrels and rabbits. 

The fuel shortage is another hazard. 
A proposed raptor management area in 
northern Alaska lies uncomfortably close 
to an oil field. Untapped coal beds in 
Montana. Wyoming and Colorado un¬ 
derlie some of the finest eagle habitats 
in the country. 

When the government men talk of 
"management.” they mean both protect¬ 
ing and controlling raptors and their hab¬ 
itats. It is a curious word to apply to rap¬ 
tors. One doesn't think of managing these 
exquisite creatures. How do you manage 
an eagle when you get close to those 
wicked talons? "I was caught once or 
twice by a golden eagle.” says Dr. Eg¬ 
gleston. "and it was like getting your hand 
stuck in a garbage truck." 

But the raptors have a secret, and it's 
so good it may guarantee their survival, 
management or no. The secret is that we 
are both predators—raptors and hu¬ 
mans—and. in a sense, we need each 
other. They need us for habitat protec¬ 
tion and for good works like the Cornell 
peregrine project. We need them for 
equally or more important reasons: for 
beauty, yes: for the spirit. O.K.: but most¬ 
ly as a symbol for our own determina¬ 
tion to survive as well. 

We occupy the same general position 
in the food chain that they do—at the 
top. If pesticides can do in raptors, they 
can do in us. 

“If we don’t protect them.” says Utah 
biologist Al Heggcn. “we're likely to be 
left with only those miserable species that 
can associate closely with man—the Nor¬ 
way rat. the cockroach, the house fly, the 
mosquito. If we let the peregrine go. wc 
will be more ready to let another species 
go. and another and another—" 

The survival of the raptors is our sur¬ 
vival. that’s the secret. We have to help 
them for our sake. end 




WeVe fought our way into 
over200airports. 

And that’s just a start. 

Nowonderour * - 
competition 
hates us. 


DUU1JGI 


rentacar 


For worldwide reservations, 
see your Travel Agent ^ 
or call loll free: 

800-228-9650 


I'>77 

Buick Regal 


You asked us to meet you in the airport. 

So. a few short years ago. we began invading 
airports to make it more convenient for you 
to save money. And. today, you can take 
advantage of Budget Rent a Car right in the 
terminal at over 200 airports. 

Around the world, there are over \ AW0 
convenient Budget locations. We service 
virtually every major airport in the U.S. 

And when we’re not right in the terminal, 
we're just minutes away with prompt 
pick-up service. Budget also features a 
worldwide fleet of 47,000 GM and other fine 
cars: full-size, mid-size, economy-size, any size. 

All this—weekly vacation rates with 
unlimited mileage—and low daily rates, too. 

No wonder our competition hates us. 


c IV7? Buditci Rent 4 Car Corporation, Chnapi, I Hi non 





LYNCHBURG has some of the oldest homes 
in Tennessee. And the oldest registered 
distillery in America. 

Its name, of course, is Jack Daniel’s. Where 
we still make whiskey the way Mr. Jack 
made it in 1866 . And then smooth it out 
with his age-old charcoal mellowing process. 
If you’re interested in 
old Tennessee homes, 
we’d be glad to show 
you around Lynchburg. 

It you’re curious about 
old Tennessee Whiskey, 
let a sip of Jack Daniel ’s 
be your guide. 



fennessee Whiskey • 90 Proof • Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow. Prop . Inc. Lynchburg (Pop 361), Tenn 37352 
Placed m the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government 



In this 
morning’s 
rush hour, 
empty seats 
outnumbered 
full seats 4tol. 

In a city the size 
of Los Angeles, that’s 
9,000,000 empty seats. 

Think about that 
while you’re sitting in 
traffic tomorrow 
morning. 

Share the ride 
with a friend. 













FOR TRIE RECORD 

A roundup of th« woek May 2-8 


PRO BASKETBALL -Los Angeles had an awesome 41-4 
home record this season until running into red-hot Port¬ 
land in the Western Conference finals. The Trail Blaz¬ 
ers were fresh from a 4-2 victory over Denver, coast¬ 
ing to a 108-92 win in Game Si* as rookie Guard Johnny 
Davis scored 25 points. The Lakers won Game Seven 
of their hard-fought scries with Golden State 97-84, as 
Karccm Abdul-Jabbar hit for 56 points and pulled down 
a season-high 26 rebounds. But the upstart Blazers paid 
no mind to Los Angeles' supposed invincibility at the 
forum and came out shooting in Game One. four Port¬ 
land players scoring more than 20 points in the 121-109 
triumph. Abdul-Jabbar tossed in 40 points in Game 
Two but missed the big one when he threw up a 10- 
foot jumper with the Lakers down by two and :03 re¬ 
maining—and it bounced off the glass. Final score: Port¬ 
land 99. Los Angeles 97. In the Eastern Conference 
finals, Philadelphia jumped to a 2-0 lead over Houston 
behind the steady play of Julius Erving and George Mc¬ 
Ginnis. who combined for 84 points in the (wo games 
The 7ficrs won the first game 128-117 in spite of 32 
points by Houston's Moses Malone Malone scored only 
seven in Game Two and the Rockets lost 106-9* i page 
641 

PRO FOOTBALL—The Tampa Bay Buccaneers made 
CSC Running Back RICKY BELL (he first pick in the 
42nd NFL draft, held at the Hotel Roosevelt m New 
York (page 601. 

GOLF—RAY FLOYD picked up five strokes in the last 
three holes to surge past a faltering Ben Crenshaw and 
win the Byron Nelson Classic by two shots. The 1976 
Masters champion shot a fourth-round 69 to finish at 
276. eight under par on the 6.983-yard Preston Trail 
course in Dallas, and collected $40,000 

HOLLIS STACY finished one shot ahead of Joannc 
Carner to win the Lady Tara Classic in Roswell, Ga. 
Stacy shot a third-round 70 to finish at 10-under-par 
209 and win $7,500 for her first LPGA title 

HOCKEY—NHL: Seeking its second straight Stanley Cup. 
Montreal crushed Boston 7-3 in the opening game of 
the playoff finals. Imemates Yvon Lambert (two). Ma¬ 
rio Tremblay llwo) and Doug Risebrough combining 
for five goals. Jacques Lcmaire and Rick Chartraw also 
scored for the Canadiens against Bruin Goaltender Ger¬ 
ry Cheevcrs Ipage *3). Earlier, the Canadiens had elim¬ 
inated the New York Islanders 4-2 in the semifinals, 
but not before the Islanders ended Montreal's 38-gamc 
unbeaten streak on Forum ice. Trailing the Canadiens 
3 games to I. the Islanders looked dead when Lambert 
put the Canadiens ahead 3-2 midwny through the third 


period. But Jude Droum s tally tied the score, and Billy 
Harris' goal won the game for New York in 3:58 of sud¬ 
den death. The Islanders succumbed back in New York, 
though, on a pair of goals by checking specialist Bob Gai¬ 
ney—the first coming only seven seconds into the game, 
the second after the officials missed a flagrant offsides 
by the Canadiens 

WHA: Gordie Howe has "unrenred" about as often as 
Harold Stasscn has run for President, but after Win¬ 
nipeg ousted Howe's Houston Aeros from the semi¬ 
finals. the 49-ycar-old right wing indicated that he real¬ 
ly had had enough—at last If so. Howe's complete final 
statistics arc: 29 seasons. 2.180 games. 994 goals. 1.399 
assists and 2.218 penalty minutes. The major question 
in Houston, though, is whether Howe's sons. Mark and 
Marly, will be playing for the Aeros or an NHL team 
next season. Winnipeg now begins defense of its Avco 
Trophy against Eastern Division champion Quebec, 
which bounced Indianapolis from the playoffs four 
games lo one as Righi Wing Real Cloutier scored a hat 
trick in an 8-3 win in Game Five 

Despite an embarrassing 8-2 loss to Canada in its last 
game. CZECHOSLOVAKIA retained ihc World Cup 
when Sweden, thanks to three goals by Roland I riks 
son of the Minnesota North -Stars, upset the Soviet 
Union 3-1 in the final game of the Vienna tournament 
The Czechoslovaks finished with 15 points Sweden 
placed second, the Soviet Union third, and Canada, 
composed mainly of NHL players, fourth 

HORSE RACING SEATTLE SLEW ($31. Jean Cruguct 
up. came out of the gate late but recovered to win the 
103rd running of the Kentucky Derby by 1% lengths 
over Run Dusty Run. covering the V/, miles in 2:02Vi 
Ipage I SI. 

MOTOR SPORTS Leading from start to finish. M ARIO 
ANDRETTI, driving a JPS Lotus, won the Spanish 
Grand Pri* by completing 75 laps of the 2.1-mile Ja- 
rama Circuit outside Madrid in 1:42 52. Carlos Route 
mann. in a Ferrari, was second. 16 seconds behind An¬ 
dretti. 

SOCCER— With Rodney Marsh converting a penally kick 
and Paul Hammond making 10 saves in the goal. Tam¬ 
pa Bay handed Fort Lauderdale its first loss of the sea¬ 
son 1-0 before 24.753 in Tampa. With the victory, the 
Rowdies moved into a first-place tie with the Strikers 
in the Eastern Division Dallas beat Los Angeles 1-0 
on Kyle Role Jr.'s second goal of the year, thus tying 
the Aztecs for first place in the Southern Division Las 
Vegas heat San Jose 2-0 and is just three points back 


A sparse Soldier Field crowd of 2.015 watched Chi¬ 
cago get stung for the fourth time in four games, this 
one a 2-1 loss to Washington In his first game for Min¬ 
nesota ((us season. Alan Willey tallied three times as 
the Kicks downed Hawaii 3-0 before 35,966 hometown 
fans, the largest N ASL crowd this season 

TENNIS—DICK STOCKTON and VIJAY AMRITRAJ 
beat Vitas Gcrulaitis and Adriano Panatta 7-6. 7-6. 
4-6. 6-3 to win $80,000 and the WC'T world doubles 
championship in Kansas City 

Phoenix moved mio firsl place in the WTT's Western 
Division as Chris Evert beat Terry Holladay 16-2) and 
Kerry Reid 16-2) in wins over Ihc Golden Gatcrs and 
San Diego. Martina Navratilova made her 1977 singles 
debut Cot Eastetes Otsysvjtt-teadtttg Bgsvto awl sp-Ailkcd 
ihc Lobsters to triumphs over Los Angeles and Indi¬ 
ana. lopping Dianne Fromholtz 16-31 and Sue Barker 
i6-ll. New York, 3-0 during ihc week, beat Cleveland 
28-18 as 9.166 watched the firsl WTT match ever played 
in Madison Square Garden Billie Jean King won six 
matches tone singles, three women's doubles, two 
mixedl for the Apples 

VOLLEYBALL I SI beat Oh»SMM IS 7.9 I' IS I". 
15-12 to w in the NCAA title in Los Angeles 

MILEPOSTS RESIGNED BILL RUSSELL. 43. as 
coach and general manager of the Seattle SupcrSonicv 
Russell leaves after completing four years of a five-year 
contract, compiling a 162-166 record 

PLACED On probation, the UNIVERSITY OF HA¬ 
WAII basketball program, for two years, because of im¬ 
proper recruiting inducements and illegal benefits 

DIED: DANIEL FLRRIS. 87. longtime amateur ath¬ 
letics bigwig; in Amilyvillc. N Y. A former sprinter. Fer¬ 
ris was a member of the AAU since 1907. and Ms sec¬ 
retary-treasurer from I927 io 1957 

DIED SEYMOUR CROMWELl . 43. Olympic .sirs- 
man: of cancer, in Cambridge. Mass Cromwell, who 
won national singles titles in 1961 and 1962. learned 
with Jim Storm for the silver medal in ihc double sculls 
at the 1964 Olympics 


CREDITS 

1J—drawing Oy Arnold Roth. is. 1 *—Can Baliotb 
Her n Kluettre-er (insert: *0. 21— Barton 5. ive-man 
Jerry Cooke 22— Neil Leiler. Tony TriolO. S3— 1 ony 
Toms c SO—Tony Tnc . 64— Manny M an 73—Co 
Rentmeester 78, 7*— David Boer ke Marly StouHer- 
Animals Animals 80 . 81 —David Boehlke 82 —'om 
Dunsian m—K ing Twitty(2). Robert Park 


FACES HIM THE CROWD 

HF1 


MANH VAN NGUYEN SHEILA O DOUGHERTY 


At the sixth annual intercollegiate table tennis 
championships at ihc University of Denver. Van 
Nguyen, a sophomore at Modesto Junior College, 
won the men's singles title by defeating Greg Gin- 
gold of the University of South Florida 17-21. 
21-19. 21-7. 22-20. O'Dougherty, a sophomore at 
the University of Minnesota, took the women's 
crown for the second straight year, beating Nilouf- 
cr Patel of the University of Illinois 21-9, 21-23. 
21-12.21-14. 



LARRY PATTERSON 


A b'2". 200-pound se¬ 
nior third baseman for 
the Gon/aga University 
Bulldogs. Patterson has a 
27-game hitting streak 
and a .467 average. Over 
one five-game stretch. 
Patterson went 14 for 14. 
including seven extra¬ 
base hits. 



JOHN WANDRISCO 


Wrestling ai 70 pounds. 
John. 14. won his third 
slate junior title at the 
All-Areas final in Sharon. 
John, an eighth-grader at 
SS. Simon & Jude, has 
never lost a dual-meet 
match and has won 16 
major tournaments in his 
five years of competition. 


PAUL MELLON 



Mellon. 69. financier and 
trustee of the Mellon 
Foundation, rode Christ¬ 
mas Goose, a 12-year-old 
thoroughbred gray geld¬ 
ing. to the grand cham¬ 
pionship in the 20th Vir¬ 
ginia Trail Riders 100- 
mile ride. The endurance 
lest lasted three days. 



CATHY WILSON 

NA/AUTII. Tixax 

Wilson. 24. has coached 
the Nazareth High girls 
basketball team to a 72-8 
record during the past 
two years. Wilson, who 
played for the Wayland 
Baptist Flying Queens, 
directed the 1977 Swift 
cues ti> the Class B state 
title. 
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THE R EAD ERS TAKE OVER 


YANKEE DOODLING 

Sir: 

What's so wrong if Reggie Jackson needs 
to be loved even though he gets a very high 
salary? Remember, man does not live by bread 
alone. If Jackson plays as well as he can. the 
Yankees and Yankee fans should show him 
the love and respect he will richly deserve. 
Some fans chant “Reggie! Reggie! Reggie!" 
when Reggie is playing well and the Yankees 
are winning, but boo when the going gets 
lough. I chanted, "Reggie’ Reggie! Reggie'" 
when he became a Yankee, all through pre¬ 
season. all through the losing streak and I shall 
continue to chant "Reggie' Reggie' Reggie!" 
through the rest of the season as he helps the 
Yankees win the 1977 pennant and the World 
Scries. 

Roger D. Stickler 
South Bend. Ind. 

Sir: 

If Reggie Jackson wants to be loved so 
much, why didn't he have a clause in his con¬ 
tract that would allow George Steinbrenner 
to pick him up on his lap and tell him bed¬ 
time stories every night? 

Jon Biakl 
E ast Hartford. Conn. 

Sir: 

How fans can continue to root for the Yan¬ 
kees. with their immature and self-centered 
players and a manager who has all the tact of 
Idi Amin, is beyond me. The club would do 
well to remember the class exuded by its pin¬ 
striped forefathers. 

Ron Jackson 
Franklin. Ohio 

McCOVEY COMES BACK 

Sir: 

I would like to thank you for your tribute 
to Willie McCovey ( I’ll Come Home to You. 
Said Willie . May 2). As a longtime Giant fan. 
I have always admired McCovey for his cour¬ 
age. integrity and. of course, his great ability 
as a player. Despite being hampered by many 
physical ailments, he was one of the premier 
players in the game for many years. Even at 
age 39 he is still a tremendous asset to the Gi¬ 
ants and to baseball in general. His return is 
an unexpected bonus and one that Giant fans 
everywhere have been dreaming about for 
three years. 

Thomas J. Zesk 
Kensington. Conn. 

STICKY BUSINESS 

Sir: 

In your article You Can't Beat This Game 
With a Stick (April 25) you say. somewhat pa¬ 
tronizingly. that lacrosse may never go “big 
time." If big time means playing for money in¬ 


stead of for the thrill of it. if going big time 
means big business overshadowing one of our 
last true amateur sports, then let's hope that 
lacrosse doesn't go big time. 

Gil Gibbs 
Lacrosse Coach 
Montclair High School 
Montclair, N.J. 

Sir: 

What mirthful memories your pictures of 
the lacrosse players evoked. Fifty years ago I 
played lacrosse at summer camp. The con¬ 
trast between the equipment worn then and 
now is unbelievable. Our only equipment con¬ 
sisted of the usual girls gym uniform—navy- 
blue serge bloomers, shapeless white middy 
blouses, long black cotton stockings and very 
high sneakers. We did play with standard la¬ 
crosse slicks, though—lethal weapons in our 
no-holds-barrcd contests. I wore glasses and 
I had three pairs: one to wear, one in re¬ 
serve. one laid up for repairs. A rare sight we 
must have been flying up and down the field 
bent on mayhem. 

What ho. the players of today with their 
helmets, face masks, padded gloves, contact 
lenses—and insurance! 

Mrs. Pall W. Ward 
Tully. NY. 

• Except for the goalies, women lacrosse play - 
ers still wear little or no protective equip¬ 
ment.—ED. 

CASH FLOW 

Sir: 

Peter Gammons says that Wayne Cashman 
broke his thumb ( The Cash Was Laundered. 
May 2) while he was involved in “his only 
tight of the season." with the Kings’ gentle¬ 
manly center. Smiling Vic Venasky. In real¬ 
ity it was the Kings' Neil Komadoski whose 
head Cashman pulled back by the hair and 
then belted with a steady stream of punches 
while Komadoski was gazing at the ceiling of 
the Boston Garden. Cashman got what he 
deserved. 

Sherry Miller 
Los Angeles 

OUT OF THE PARK 

Sir: 

Too bad home-run ball-chaser Rich Buhrke 
[At the Other End of the Rainbows. April 
25) wasn’t around in 1935 or earlier. With 
less effort, he might have added to his col¬ 
lection a Wally Berger. Joe Medwick or Hank 
Licber. In those days, Wrigley Field's brick 
left-field wall had no wire barrier atop it. 
which made it easier to hit homers. The mesh 
was erected when bleachers were built along 
the wall’s interior in 1936. 


Not coincidentally, in the unadorned fence 
era the Cubs' lineup was stacked with right- 
handed power. Gabby Hartnett. Riggs Ste¬ 
phenson. Frank Demaree and. of course. Hack 
Wilson cleared the wall frequently and helped 
the Northsiders to pennants in ‘29, ‘32 and 
‘35 (when a 21-game September winning 
streak did the trick). 

Incidentally, for trivia buffs there were 
once two Wrigley Fields; the other one was 
in Los Angeles, home of the Cubs' top farm 
team of the mid-’30s, the Pacific Coast League 
Angels. It was a slightly smaller replica of Chi¬ 
cago's Wrigley Field, with a similar brick left- 
field wall. 

Bob Juppe Sr. 

Ridgewood. N.J. 

WRONG NUMBERS 

Sir: 

Here in N.Y. State Prison we take boxing 
very seriously. Maybe your article Some Very 
Wrong Numbers (May 2) will open the pub¬ 
lic's eyes to what has been going on for years 
in boxing. Scott LeDoux is a joke, one of 
many out-of-shape fighters. There are heav¬ 
ies in jails and amateur clubs all over Amer¬ 
ica who take pride in conditioning. Believe 
me. LeDoux would get his lumps in any jail- 
house heavyweight division. Boxing has come 
to a sorry pass when the public has to watch 
fighters like LeDoux. Leave them in the sa¬ 
loons. As for Don King—one inmate's point 
of view: once a con man. always a con man! 

James P. Lynch 
Woodbourne Correction Facility 
Woodbourne. N.Y. 

Sir: 

In looking at the junior middleweight rank¬ 
ings from Ring magazine. I notice you show 
that "Mel Dennis. Houston. Texas" was 
No. I in January, yet was unranked both the 
month before and the month after! What did 
he do to rise and fall so quickly? Or is this an¬ 
other imaginary career like Ike Flucllcn’s? 

Richard Odioso 
Cincinnati 

• Ring magazine says Dennis' 1976 records 
arrived too late for inclusion in its December 
issue and that in the January issue he was mis¬ 
takenly classified as a junior middleweight. 
He was properly listed among the welter¬ 
weights in February and ranked No. 7. just 
ofT the list as shown in SI.—ED. 

THE GREATEST 

Sir: 

Robert Creamer took me mildly to task 
(Scorecard. April 18) for listing Secretariat 
as 10th on my list of the 10 greatest race¬ 
horses of all time, which is included in The 
continued 
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HI WAY CITY 


Corolla Liftback Deluxe Corona 5-Door Wagon 

with 4-speed manual transmission with 5-speed overdrive transmission 


These EPA results are estimates.The actual 
mileage you get will vary depending on your 
driving habits and your car's condition and 
equipment. California and EPA designated 
high altitude area ratings will be lower 


SR-5 Sport Truck 
with 5-speed overdrive transmission 


362 ! 

HI WAY CITY 


Cetica GT Ultback with Corolla 2-Door Sedan (with 1 2 liter engine 
-speed overdrive transmission no! available in California or designated high altitude areas! 




ITS JUST 
COMMON 
S 


Everyone wants good gas mileage today. It's just com¬ 
mon sense. And, as you can see these Toyotas have 
good mileage. . .and more. They're built to last (that's 
why so many are still on the road). And they're reliable. 
For example, all new Toyotas have transistorized ignition 
for sure starts. All 27 models. And owning one is like 
money in the bank because Toyotas have traditionally 
high resale values. 

Toyota It's just common sense 


©Toyota Motor Sale* USA Inc 1977 




































19TH HOLE < otUmucd 


Why would you 
want different lenses? 



Fujinon Telephoto 400mm. 



Fujlnon Wide Angle 19mm. 


Different lenses give you exciting, different looks 
You can use a telephoto to bring a distant scene close, a por¬ 
trait closer still. Or use a wide angle to capture the whole sweep 
of your life. 

And you can use a wide variety of lenses 
with the Fujica ST605 and ST705 cameras. They're 
compact, light, easy-to-use, and give you all the 
quality and features of the most expensive cam- 
eras But at much lower prices 

Go to your Fuji dealer. Look at the ST605 
and ST705 And ask for our new. free booklet pictures, 

it s easy to take better pictures it really is ^ ^ 

eee 9 * 

We want to help you take even better pictures. 

Fuji Photo Film. U S A . me . 350 Fifth Avenue. New York. NY 10001 



You may 
get to take it 
to the Superbowl 

Or the World Series, NBA Playoffs. Indy 
500, U S. Tennis Open or the Kentucky 
Derby Trials. 

We think the world's first portable 
FM/AM radio-cassette recorder with a 
built-in TV deserves a sporting introduc¬ 
tion. So we're giving you the chance to win 
a trip for two to your favorite sports 
classic Or you might win lots of other 
prizes-including the new 3060. 


To enter the JVC 


Super Sports Sweepstakes, just drop by 
your nearest JVC dealer for an entry form. 
You can get his name by dialing 800-221- 
7502 toll-free outside New York. There's 
no purchase necessary. 

While you're there, check out our lat¬ 
est innovation-the 
sportiest portable 
FM/AM radio-TV-cas- 
sette recorder ever. 


JVC 


JVC America. Inc . 58 75 Queens Midtown Expressway. Maspeth, New York 11378 212/476 8300. 


Book of Lists by David Wallcchinsky. Irving 
Wallace and Amy Wallace. Because the au¬ 
thors did not ask me io name the horses in 
order of preference. I listed them according 
to when they ran. starting with Eclipse in 
18th-century England. Secretariat is No. 10 
only because he is the latest of the greatest, 
so to speak. If I had to name the best of these 
10 horses, or rank Secretariat, I don't know 
that I could do it. Mr Creamer obviously feels 
strongly about Super Red. I'd he genuinely cu¬ 
rious to know where he w ould place the horse. 

PtTER Chew 

Author of The Kentucky Derby: 

The First 100 Years 
Washington. D.C. 

Sir: 

Thank you for Robert Creamer's generous 
words about me in his comments on The Book 
of Lists. However, as I am sure he has dis¬ 
covered. my list of great golfers was in chro¬ 
nological order. I think Vardon. Jones. Hogan 
and Nicklaus all share the top position. I 
would guess that Amy Alcotl set up her list 
in alphabetical order, hence Zaharias in last 
place. 

Hiriurt W \kki n Wind 
New York City 

• Creamer says he assumed that when the 
Wallaces listed things by number, they were 
ranking them. He apologizes to Chew . Wind. 
Alcott and others whose lists were inadver¬ 
tently misinterpreted. As for Secretariat, he 
rates the Triple Crown w inner somewhere be¬ 
hind Master Derby because Creamer won an 
across-the-board bet on Master Derby at 23- 
to-1 in the 1975 Preakness. Secretariat never 
paid offlike that.—El). 

WOLF CALL 

Sir: 

I cannot accept the premise of Big Haul 
in Minnesota (May 2) that large predators 
such as the wolf and mountain lion cannot 
live in proximity to man 

Farmers can do what herdsmen did for cen¬ 
turies. use dogs bred to fend off the wolf to 
protect their stock. Humans are in no im¬ 
minent danger of attack if they treat the wolf 
with the same caution they would any wild 
animal. 

The wolf has a function to fill wherever 
there is a deer herd. Wolves weed out the 
weak and sick deer, leaving the stronger ones 
to breed and thus produce larger, healthier an¬ 
imals. It’s God's plan and l cannot see man 
(in his infinite wisdom?) improving on it. I 
would like to see the wolf returned to the 
East. 

Patrick Gram 
Woodside. N Y 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center. New 
York. N.Y. 10020. 
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A Victorian period Medical Officer'* pouch 
and belt of the Grenadier Guards. 


Traditionally smooth. 
Untraditionalty priced. 

A rare combination of hearty Canadian grain and pure glacier-fed 
spring water; aged in the clean dry air of the Canadian Rockies. 

You can buy a more expensive Canadian, but not a smoother one. 

Windsor. A rare breed of Canadian. 
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Kings. 17 mg. "tar," 1.3 mg. nicotne : Longs. 18 mg. "tar." 1.3 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report Dec. 76 











